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The  Higher  Freedom. 

Effie  Stewart  Dart. 

God  made  man  in  His  image — to  be  free. 
Free  from  tlie  shackles  of  Doubt  and  Fear, 

From  petty  worries — small,  corroding  cares 
That  dwarf  the  soul  and  make  life  sad  and  drear. 

Free — from  the  self-reared  walls  of  bigotry, 
From  narrow  prejudice,  unrighteous  greed, 

Acknowledging  man's  brotherhood  to  man, 
In  spite  of  worldly  station,  race,  or  creed. 

Free — to  gladly  do  the  alloted  task 
That  makes  life  brigh.ter  for  his  fellow  men, 

To  aid  the  weak,  to  cheer  the  sad,  and  lead 
Feet  that  have  wandered  to  safe  paths  again. 

Free — to  speak  kind  words  of  love  and  hope, 
When  hearts  are  sad  and  skies  are  dull  and  gray, 

To  take  a  struggling  brother  by  the  hand, 
And  ease  his  burden  on  the  weary  way. 

Free — to  bravely  fight  the  galling  wrongs 

That  crush  men's  souls  and  banish  from  their  life 

The  pleasures  that  He  meant  them  to  enjoy, 
But  which  are  crowded  out  by  stress  and  strife. 

Free — but  God  did  not  make  us  free  to  do 
Things  that  might  cause  some  weaker  soul  to  fall; 

He  did  not  mean  that  we  should  e'er  forget 
His  Fatherhood — our  brotherhood — to  ALL. 
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The  Tabernacle  Choir  of  Ogden,  Utah. 

By  Alonzo  West. 


II. 


The  scene  at  the  Ogden  depot  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  14,  for  an  hour 
or  more  before  the  time  set  for  the 
departure  of  the  Choir  special,  for 
California,  was  the  most  interesting 
that  had  been  staged  in  the  busy  pas- 
senger station  in  a  number  of  years ; 
and  a  large  number  of  tourists,  pass- 
ing through  the  city  from  four  direc- 
tions, were  given  a  fine  idea  of  the 
warmth  and  genuineness  of  an  Ogden 
"God-speed."  Virtually  every  mem- 
ber of  the  choir  was  accompanied  to 
the  depot  or  met  there  by  from  two 
to  a  dozen  relatives  and  friends,  and 
the  final  "Au  revoir,"  at  4:30  p.  m., 
was  that  of  a  city  proud  of  its  sons 
and  daughters,  while  the  "Au  revoir" 
of  the  departing  singers  in  answer, 
came  from  hearts  filled  with  a  desire 
to  bring  honor  to  their  home. 

The  choir  special  was  made  up  of 
a  baggage  car,  a  parlor  observation 
car,  and  the  standard  Pullman 
sleepers,  St.  Andrezv,  Fucdof,  Helve- 


tia, Sonora,  Pythias,  Portola  and 
WhitUdd.  The  car  captains  were 
Harry  Hales,  Leslie  Saville,  Herbert 
Wade,  William  M.  McKay,  Sterling 
Price,  and  Leo  Madson,  the  seventh 
commander  being  Brigadier  General 
Jed  Ballantyne,  promoted  by  unani- 
mous vote  on  account  of  faithful  ser- 
vice as  captain  on  the  Portland  and 
previous  San  Francisco  trips.  With 
the  choir  went  the  following  relatives 
and  friends  of  members :  Mesdames 
Harry  Hales,  John  L.  Herrick,  Charles 
Hinchcliffe,  A.  P.  Ballinger,  William 
S.  Wright,  Joseph  M.  Tracy,  D.  J. 
Barker,  A.  E.  Stratford  and  D.  G. 
Pickett :  the  Misses  Violet  Fisher, 
Susie  Jacobs,  Nellie  Scott,  Phoebe 
Roberts  and  Marian  Read ;  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Packer,  John  L.  Herrick,  Harry 
Fisher,  Lawrence  E.  Boyle,  W.  C. 
Parker,  John  Herrick,  Isaac  Blair, 
Earl  Thomas  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Chief  of  Police  W.  L  Norton  of  Og- 
den, who  made  himself  very  useful 
and  popular  during  the  entire  trip. 
The  baggage  car  attendant  and  Pull- 
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man  conductors,  who  were  adopted  as 
members  of  the  big  choir  family,  as 
soon  as  the  train  pulled  out  of  the 
depot,  were  C.  L.  Carey  and  L.  A. 
Read.  Their  presence  proved  a  boon 
to  the  traveling  singers  during  the 
entire  trip,  and  their  service  was  much 
appreciated. 

The  run  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake 
City  was  made  via  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  the  train  being  handled  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Beemer,  city 
ticket  agent  of  the  O.  S.  L.  at  Ogden, 
and  while  enroute,  the  choir  members 
read  the  last  word  from  home,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Ogden  Standard,  com- 
plimentary copies  of  which  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  writer. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  special  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  Ogden  singers  were 
joined  by  Utah's, — nay,  the  West's, — 
two  foremost  musical  stars.  Miss 
Emma  Lucy  Gates,  prima  donna  of 
the  Berlin  and  Cassel  Royal  Opera, 
and  Prof.  John  J-  McClellan,  organ- 
ist of  the  Salt  Lake  tabernacle,  who 
were  destined  to  gain  still  greater 
fame  with  the  Ogden  choir,  as  soloists. 
With  Mr.  McClellan  were  his  two 
daughters,  Genevieve  and  Madeline, 
Miss  Marguerite  Douglas  of  Payson, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Jennings  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  very  welcome  addi- 
tion of  the  Salt  Lakers,  completed 
the  personnel  of  the  party  which  was 
to  make  the  tour,  with  the  exception 
of  Willard  Scowcroft,  president  of 
the  choir.  At  the  station  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Director  Joseph  Ballantyne 
received  the  following  telegram,  the 
first  contribution  to  the  official  record 
of  the  trip,  from  President  Scowcroft : 
"Arrived  at  Modena  :  waiting  for  you  ; 
all  aboard  for  California."  The  mes- 
sage from  the  popular  official  was 
passed  on  to  the  singers  and  was  re- 
ceived with  much  pleasure  as  he  had 
been  missed  by  those  who  had  not 
known  of  his  whereabouts. 

The  choir  train  was  turned  over  to 
the  Salt  Lake  Route  at  Salt  Lake, 
being  placed  in  charge  of  C.  M.  Tem- 
ple, agent   for  that  company,  by  As- 


sistant General  Passenger  Agent  J.  H. 

Manderfield. 

Just  prior  to  its  departure  on  the 
long  journey,  a  truly  beautiful  and 
greatly  appreciated  courtesy  was  ex- 
tended the  choir  by  the  Willes-Horne 
Drug  Company  and  Ernest  Lam- 
bourne,  in  the  form  of  several  large 
boquets  of  fragrant  sweet  peas  for 
each  car  on  the  train.  The  final  word 
of  encouragement  and  the  official  fare- 
well of  Utah  was  also  said  at  this 
time  in  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Deseret  Evening  News,  compliment- 
ary copies  of  which  were  distributed 
to  the  singers :  "The  best  wishes  of 
the  state  will  be  with  the  Ogden  Tab- 
ernacle choir  company  on  the  journey 
it  undertakes  tonight.  The  Ogden 
singers  long  since  established  them- 
selves as  among  the  foremost  expo- 
nents of  the  art  divine  in  the  inter- 
mountain  west.  Their  artistic  status 
is  known  at  home,  and  it  was  fullv  rec- 
ognized when  it  made  a  similar  jour- 
ney some  years  ago  to  the  Portland 
Exposition.  That  it  should  have  had 
the  courage  and  enterprise  in  times 
like  the  present  to  beat  down  the  op- 
posing obstacles  and  to  make  a  jour- 
ney which  means  so  heavy  an  outlay, 
indicates  that  its  business  manage- 
ment is  on  a  par  with  its  artistic.  With 
its  extensive  repertory,  its  experience, 
with  soloists  of  the  standing  of  Miss 
Gates  and  Prof.  McClellan  to  strength- 
en its  programs,  and  under  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  Prof.  Joseph  Ballan- 
tyne, we  have  no  doubt  the  Ogden 
organization  will  give  a  good  account 
of  itself,  and  reflect  high  credit  upon 
the  state." 

At  6:05  p.  m.,  the  last  call  of  "all 
,  aboard"  was  made,  the  last  of  the  lag- 
ging excursionists  scrambled  onto  the 
train,  the  throttle  of  the  big  locomo- 
tive was  opened  and  the  enthusiastic 
company  began  the  journey  around  the 
south  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  journey  to  Califor- 
nia. The  south  end  of  the  lake  was 
seen  for  the  first  time  by  a  big  ma- 
jority of  the  Ogden  people,  and  was 
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viewed  with  much  interest  as  the  set- 
ting sun  cast  a  glow  of  many-colored 
rays  over  its  waters.  Soon,  in  the 
lowering  twilight,  the  singers  were 
passing  through  the  big  grain  district 
extending  from  Lake  Point  to  Delta 
and  beyond,  and  wondered  as  they 
looked  at  the  remarkable  transforma- 
tion of  a  seeming  desert  land  into  one 
of  great  productivity.  The  first  stop 
was  made  at  Stockton  and  by  this 
time  the  air  had  cooled  to  an  appre- 


MRS.     AGNES     WARNER,     DRAMATIC     SO- 
PRANO;   MRS.    MYRTLE    BALLINGER 
HIGLEY,  LYRIC  SOPRANO. 

ciable  degree,  basket  dinners  were  be- 
ing enjoyed  and  the  travelers  had 
thoroughly  settled  themselves  for  the 
long  journey. 

After  dinner,  for  an  hour  or  more, 
the  singing  of  popular  songs  and  sim- 
ilar recreation  was  the  order,  and  then 
the   "autocrats"   of  the   Pullmans   be- 


gan their  big  task  of  preparing  the 
couches  of  the  happy  family  for  the 
night.  By  ten  o'clock  this  work  was 
done,  and  an  hour  later  most  of  the 
travelers  were  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus, or  at  least  "under  cover." 
The  train  pulled  into  Modena  about  2 
a.  m.,  and  was  quietly  boarded  by 
President  Scowcroft,  whose  welcome, 
however,  was  delayed  until  the  next 
morning. 

A  large  number  of  the  party  were 
up  with  the  dawn  on  July  15,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  could  look  around,  found 
that  the  train  consisted  of  eleven  cars 
instead  of  nine,  two  diners  having 
been  added  during  the  night  at  Mil- 
ford. 

At  Caliente,  Mr.  Temple  turned 
the  party  over  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Ad- 
ams, general  agent  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Route  at  Los  Angeles,  who  remained 
with  us  until  we  reached  his  home 
city.  Mr.  Adams  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
pert dispenser  of  geniality  and  inter- 
esting information.  He  was  soon 
fitted  out  with  an  official  choir  badge 
and  made  himself  right  at  home  with 
the  happy  crowd,  doing  everything 
possible  for  its  comfort  and  making 
himself  generally  popular. 

By  the  time  the  train  left  Caliente, 
everyone  was  up,  the  captains  were 
besieged  for  breakfast  tickets  and  in 
due  time  that  interesting  meal  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  During  the 
morning  and  the  early  afternoon,  the 
LUahns  passed  through  the  Rainbow 
canyon,  interesting  to  the  traveler  for 
it.s  small  river  which  drops  out  of 
sight  and  then  reappears,  again  and 
again,  in  the  course  of  many  miles ; 
for  the  unique  rock  formations  of  the 
mountains  which  tower  high  at  either 
side  and,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  dif- 
fuse many  different  and  beautiful  col- 
ors. From  the  canyon,  the  train 
passed  into  the  trackless  wastes  of 
the  great  American  desert,  the  jour- 
ney through  which  was  probably  the 
only  part  of  the  tour  that  was  irk- 
some. Yet  it  had  its  interest,  being 
the  first  view  many  of  the  party  had 
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ever  had  of  an  immense  stretch  of 
drifting  sands  and  to  many  came  the 
thought  that  Prof.  McClellan's  inspi- 
ration for  the  composition  of  the  first 
chorus  of  the  "Irrigation  Ode," 
"Land  of  Sirocco  and  Sun,"  came 
from  sight  of  these  great  wastes.  The 
immense  forest  of  yacca  palms  that 
was  passed  soon  after  the  luncheon 
hour  also  proved  a  novel  and  wonder- 
ful sight  and  one  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. 


LEON     HOFFMEISTER,    BARITONE. 

The  transformation  from  the  des- 
ert land  into  the  southern  California 
paradise  came  about  4 :30  p.  m.,  when 
the  train  pulled  into  the  station  at 
San  Bernardino.  Here  the  crowd  dis- 
mounted, highly  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity,  and  proceeded  to  a  train 
of  waiting  trolley  cars  for  the  sched- 
uled trip  to  San  Bernardino's  central 
park.     At  the  park  they  were  taken  in 


charge  by  J.  David  Larson,  the  special 
advance  agent,  and  choir  and  princi- 
pals posed  for  photographs.  Follow- 
ing this  diversion,  the  singers  were 
given  an  hour  to  prepare  for  the  eve- 
ning meal  and  to  otherwise  enjoy 
themselves.  The  "otherwise"  enjoy- 
ment proved  to  be  a  stroll  about  the 
business  district  of  the  city,  led  by  a 
desire  to  "see  all  that  could  be  seen" 
and  to  buy  and  mail  postcards  to  the 
loved  ones  at  home. 

Six-thirty  p.  m.  found  them  all  at 
the  park,  where  a  fine  basket  luncheon 
was  served  to  them  at  long  tables,  bv 
a  committee  of  ladies.  This  was  the 
material  welcome  of  the  City  of  San 
Bernardino,  arranged  by  Mayor 
Wixon  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  in  return  the  choir  and  so- 
loists gave  an  impromptu  concert. 
The  coming  of  the  Ogden  singers  had 
been  heralded  far  and  wide  and  be- 
fore the  concert  was  started,  more 
than  10,000  people  had  gathered  at 
the  park,  from  San  Bernardino  and 
surrounding  cities,  to  hear  them.  In 
the  first  number  sung,  the  "Soldier's 
Chorus"  (Faust),  under  the  baton  of 
Prof.  Ballantyne,  was  shown  the  great 
power  of  the  Ogden  Tabernacle  choir 
to  thrill  all  hearts,  and  the  ovation 
that  followed  was  the  first  criterion 
of  a  warm-hearted  welcome  and  ap- 
preciation that  was  destined  to  extend 
throughout  the  state  of  California. 
From  a  three  number  program,  the 
concert  was  increased  to  seven  num- 
bers, the  sextette  from  "Lucia"  being 
sung  twice  in  answer  to  applause  that 
would  not  be  stilled,  and  the  rendition 
of  "I  Love  You,  California,"  was  re- 
ceived with  a  display  of  enthusiasm 
that  words  could  not  describe. 

The  concert  over,  the  singers  were 
given  a  couple  of  hours'  liberty  for 
sight-seeing,  while  Miss  Gates,  Prof. 
McClellan,  Director  Ballantyne  and 
several  other  leading  members  of  the 
companv  proceeded  to  Riverside  in 
automobiles,  for  a  short  visit  with 
friends,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
choir  special. 
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The  choir  said  "Good-bye"  to  San 
Bernardino  at  11:00  p.  m.  and  was, 
most  of  "it,"  asleep  when  the  other 
members  of  the  party  were  picked  up 
at  Riverside.  While  peacefully 
dreaming  of  the  good  times  ahead  and 
other  pleasant  things,  the  party  was 
whisked  into  Los  Angeles,  transferred 
to  the  Santa  Fe,  whisked  out  again, 
and  when  the  members  awoke  bright 
and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  they  were  passing  through 
the  orange  and  lemon  groves  and  Lima 
bean  fields  of  Southern  California. 
About  six-thirty  o'clock,  the  Pacific 
ocean  hove  in  sight,  and  the  exhili- 
rating  breeze  from  the  "great  waters" 
soon  roused  the  late  risers  and  drew 
them  to  the  ocean-side  (of  the  train). 
The  scenery  from  then  on  kept  every- 
one keenly  interested,  and  by  the 
time  San  Diego,  the  goal  of  their  first 
hopes,  was  reached,  the  magic  of  its 
entrancing   climate   claimed   them   all. 

We  arrived  in  San  Diego  at  8:30 
a.  m.  and,  according  to  my  note-book 
of  facts,  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  settled.  By  11:00  o'clock, 
however,  the  singers  were  housed  at 
the  San  Diego,  Lubin,  Yale  and  New 
Albany  hotels,  and  had  breakfasted. 
Be  it  said  at  this  time,  to  avoid  repe- 
tition, that  similar  hotel  troubles  were 
encountered  all  along  the  lines,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  number  of  travelers 
that  had  to  be  accommodated  daily  in 
the  exposition  cities  and  in  Los  An- 
geles. Be  it  also  said,  to  the  honor  and 
praise  of  the  members  of  the  party. 
that,  despite  all  the  unlooked  for  trou- 
bles, the  great  work  before  them  was 
always  first  in  their  thoughts  and  the 
time  lost  came  from  the  hours  orig- 
inally set  aside  for  pleasure. 

And  so,  on  this  busy  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  pangs  of  hunger  had  been 
staved  ofif  for  the  time  being,  the 
singers  made  their  way  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  Panama-California  Ex- 
position grounds  by  trolley  car  and 
motor-bus.  Entering  the  grounds  at 
the  main  gate,  and  passing  down  the 
main   avenue,    they   had   a   first-hand 


view,  let  me  pause  to  state,  of  one  of 
the    most    beautiful    sights    ever    con- 
ceived and  made  possible  by  the  mind 
and  work  of  man,  and  one  ever  to  be 
remembered. 

The  manifold  attractions  of  the  Ex- 
position were  passed  by,  however,  for 
the  time  being,  and  by  11:30  the 
singers  had  gathered  at  the  pavilion 
which  held  the  great  $100,000  Spreck- 


W.  R.  WORLEY,  TENOR. 

les  pipe  organ,  the  largest  open-air 
organ  in  the  world,  and  the  gift  of 
John  D.  Spreckles  to  the  city  of  San 
Diego.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  no  rehearsal  was  held,  but  the 
singers  were  assigned  their  places  in 
the  choir  loft  for  the  concerts  that 
were  to  follow.  They  were  then  set 
at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
the  day  as  they  willed. 
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Arrangements  had  been  made  by 
the  advance  agent,  who  remained 
with  the  choir  for  the  first  two  days 
of  its  stay  in  San  Diego,  for  eating- 
accommodations  at  the  Alhambra  ca- 
feteria and  cafe  and  this  place  proved 
very  popular,  most  of  the  singers 
"playing"  the  cafeteria.  Apropos  of 
the  popularity  of  this  type  of  res- 
taurant, one  member  of  the  party 
said  that  he  "could  change  a  quarter 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  think  that 
he  was  tipped,  wait  on  himself  and 
get  his  meal  in  a  hurry." 

Soon,  very  soon  it  seemed,  the  day 
passed  into  evening,  and  as  the  dark- 
ness fell  and  the  myriad  lights  of  the 
Exposition  mingled  their  glow  with 
that  from  the  stars,  the  crowd  began 
to  gather  in  the  immense  open  am- 
phitheatre before  the  organ  pavilion, 
and  before  the  choir  was  seated  for 
its  first  big  concert,  nearly  10,000  peo- 
ple, expectant  and  curious,  occupied 
the  seats,  the  lawns  and  the  collon- 
ades,  in  front  and  on  both  sides. 

The  scene  was  one  to  be  felt,  rather 


than  described,  the  presence  of  the  im- 
mense throng  proving  an  inspiration 
to  the  singers,  and  the  choir,  the  la- 
dies dressed  in  white  and  the  men  in, 
full  dress,  with  the  gilded  pipes  of 
the  great  organ  set  in  the  proscenium 
arch  of  the  pavilion,  as  a  background, 
made  a  beautiful  and  dignified  appear- 
ance that  at  once  had  its  appeal. 

Promptly  at  8:15  o'clock.  Director 
Ballantyne  and  Organist  Sam  F 
Whitaker,  carrying  the  only  scores 
that  were  used  during  the  evening, 
took  their  positions,  and  an  instant 
later,  to  a  slight  signal  from  the  lead- 
er's baton,  the  choir  arose  as  one  per- 
son. Dudley  Buck's  "Hymn  to  Mu- 
sic" had  been  chosen  for  the  opening 
number  and  with  perfect  response  to 
Director  Ballantyne's  baton,  the  choir 
rendered  the  number  in  a  way  that 
won  an  ovation,  the  applause  lasting 
until  "I  Love  You,  California,"  was 
sung  as  an  encore,  and  then  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Ogden  singers  was  com- 
plete. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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OGDEN  TABERNAelJ'.    LllOiR   IN    CITY   PARK, 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  July  15,  1915. 


"She  only  has  to  look  at  a  plant 
to  make  it  grow,"  said  one  amateur 
flower  grower  of  a  neighbor.  And 
so  it  seems.  One  apparently  may  secure 
the  most  perfect  soil  and  pots  and  fail 
while  another  with  seemingly  little 
effort,  with  tin  cans  and  wooden  boxes, 
may  meet  with  gratifying  success. 
There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  knack  or 
instinct  in  understanding  the  needs  of 
each  plant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any- 
one may  succeed  who  will  devote  the 
time  and  thought  to  give  the  plants 
proper  attention.  Indoor  gardening 
is  even  more  difficult  of  success  than 
outdoors  on  account  of  the  different 
conditions  one  has  to  meet  as  to  tem- 
perature, light,  etc.  The  following 
may  interest  flower  lovers : 

Watering.  Plants  do  not  all  re- 
quire the  same  amount  of  water. 

Those  in  the  average  living-room 
need  about  three  times  as  much  as 
those  in  greenhouses. 

A  heliotrope  can  take  three  times  as 
much  as  a  geranium ;  bulbs  coming 
into  blossom  would  perish  on  a  water 
supply  which  would  be  quite  enough 
for  a  palm.  Therefore,  although  it  is 
a  temptation  to  give  all  your  plants 
a  drink  at  the  same  time,  don't  do  it, 
even  when  standing  beside  your 
window-garden  watering-pot  in  hand. 
Give  them  water  when  they  need  it, 
not  before ;  and  when  you  water  them 
do  it  thoroughly. 

Not  all  plants  like  the  same  kind 
of  soil.    If  it  is  difficult  to  get  suitable 


soil  yourself,  get  it  from  a  florist. 
A  good  potting  soil  is  made  of  equal 
parts  of  sand,  well-rotted  sods,  well- 
rotted  cow  manure  and  leaf-mould. 
Unless  the  manure  is  very  old,  very 
well-rotted,  don't  use  it.  Too  much 
manure  will  often — in  the  case  of 
bulbs — increase  the  foliage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  flowers.  It  is  apt  also  to 
breed  insects.  Generally  speaking, 
fine-rooted  plants  like  a  soil  inclining 
to  sand.  Strong-rooted  plants  can 
stand  a  heavier  soil.  Never  use  dry 
soil  for  potting. 

Dr/MNAGE.  By  "drainage"  is  not 
meant  the  mere  provision  of  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  (although  this  is  cer- 
tainly needful),  but  above  the  hole 
should  be  a  little  material  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot  or  box  through  which 
the  water  can  find  its  way,  while  the 
soil  and  roots  cannot.  For  this  pur- 
pose pebbles,  bits  of  broken  flower- 
pot or  broken  brick  are  used.  A  bit 
of  moss  is  sometimes  put  over  this, 
merely  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing 
down  and  filling  the  hole  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

Dry  Atmosphere,  More  plants 
suffer  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  a  furnace-heated  house  than 
from  cold.  The  best  way  to  counteract 
this  is  by  daily  spraying.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  floor  of  the  bay-window 
where  the  plants  are  kept  is  covered 
with  linoleum  or  tiles  and  the  window 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room 
by   a    moulding,    you    can    spray    and 
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shower  to  your  heart's  content  without 
having  cause  for  after-repentance.  A 
basin  of  water  standing  among  the 
plants  is  a  help  in  overcoming  the  ex- 
cessive dryness ;  so  also  is  moss  placed 
in  the  boxes  or  trays  which  hold  the 
pots. 

Lack  of  Ventilation.  Electricity 
is  harmless ;  but  in  rooms  lighted  by 
kerosene  or  gas  be  sure  your  plants 
have  plenty  of  air.  Gas  will  make  a 
Jerusalem  cherry  drop  its  berries  in  a 
single  night.  On  every  bright  day  have 
the  windows  open,  to  give  the  plants  an 
airing.  If  too  cold  for  this  open  the 
windows  in  the  next  room. 

A  Plant  May  be  in  the  Wrong 
Place.  Although  a  palm,  for  instance, 
may  look  charming  in  a  corner  don't 
keep  it  there ;  most  plants  need  light, 
if  not  direct  sunlight.  Find  out 
whether  your  plant  prefers  shade  or 
sunlight,  and  suit  its  taste  as  best  you 
can. 

Repotting.  Repotting  should  have 
been  done  when  the  plants  were 
brought  into  the  house,  but  if  a  plant  is 
becoming  pot-bound  repot  it  irrespec- 
tive of  the  time.  This  is  the  way  to 
tell  if  repotting  is  necessary :  Place 
your  left  hand  over  the  top  of  the  pot, 
the  plant  stem  slipped  between  your 
fingers,  then  hold  the  plant  (pot  and 
all)  upside  down;  bring  the  pot  down 
on  a  table  or  bench,  and  you  can  lift 
oflf  the  pot  in  your  right  hand  while 
the  plant  remains  in  your  left.  If  the 
roots  have  filled  the  pot  completely 
then  it  is  time  the  plant  had  some- 
thing more  to  eat.  Prick  out  a  little  of 
the  old  soil  with  a  slender  stick  (a 
skewer  is  good)  or  with  thumb  and 
finger.  Then  repot,  using  a  pot  one 
size  larger,  water  thoroughly  and  keep 


in  the  shade  for  a  few  days.  A  good 
time  to  repot  is  just  before  growth  be- 
gins. 

Wrong  Potting.  Sometimes  plants 
are  set  too  deeply  in  the  pots,  in  which 
case  they  don't  thrive.  .  If  they  are 
too  high — the  soil  level  with  the  top 
of  the  pot,  which  should  always  be 
avoided — adequate  watering  is  diffi- 
cult. The  soil  should  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot.     This  is  most  important. 

The  best  preventive  of  insect  troubles 
is  that  the  plants  be  kept  clean  by  fre- 
quent spraying.  This  may  be  done  at 
the  kitchen  sink  or  in  a  bathtub,  if  a 
rubber  mat  is  laid  down  first.  The 
greenhouse  remedy  for  the  aphis — • 
fumigation — will  not  do  in  the  house. 
If  plants  are  afflicted  best  dip  them  in 
tobacco  tea. 

A  wash-boiler  is  a  good  thing  to  put 
the  liquid  in.  Hold  the  pot  in  your 
hand  and  dip  the  plant  in  it  bodily — 
head  down.  Hold  is  there  for  five  min- 
utes. This  is  rather  a  tedious  process, 
but  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  in- 
fusion into  every  part  of  the  plant. 
The  mealy-bug  is  another  of  the  house- 
plant's  enemies.  To  fight  it  fir-tree-oil 
soap  is  the  best  weapon.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  in  water  which  has  been 
brought  just  to  the  boiling  point;  add 
to  this  enough  water  to  make  about 
two  gallons  of  the  infusion.  It  should 
be  applied  with  a  syringe  when  begin- 
ning to  cool.  Be  sure  to  get  into  every 
crevice.  For  scale  use  fir-tree-oil  soap 
prepared  in  the  same  fashion  and  ap- 
plied with  a  stiff  brush — a  toothbrush 
is  convenient ;  go  over  the  whole  plant 
carefully  and  "let  not  one  of  them 
escape."  Afterward  spray  with  pure 
water. 


MY  PART. 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Though  hopes  lie  crushed  and  sweet  to  bitter  turn, 
Though  from  the  rose  shall  come  the  thorny  smart, 
Mayhap     some  truth  from  each  I  yet  shall  learn, 
If  I  have  but  the  strength  to  do  my  part. 

.'\ye.  if  I  have  the  courage  to  endure 

Return  of  ill  for  good  and  train  my  heart 

To  harbor  naught  save  thought  of  love  the  while. 

For  thus  alone  can  I  perform  my  part. 


The  Old  Homes  of  Nauvoo. 


By  Junius  F.  Wells. 


II. 


To  whom  chief  credit  for  the  archi- 
tectural excellence  of  old  Nauvoo 
should  be  given  is  hard  to  determine. 
There  were  several  architects  and  a 
number  of  skillful  builders  whose  im- 
press was  made  substantially  upon  the 
style  and  character  of  the  public  edi- 
fices and  dwelling"  houses  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  general  -inclination  of  the 
residents,  following  the  counsel  and 
example  of  their  inspired  leader,  to 
make  their  improvements  uphold  the 
significant  name  of  their  city — "A  place 
of  beauty" — is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  remarkable  achievement — a 
City  Beautiful,  created  in  less  than  five 
years,  on  the  extreme  western  frontier 
of  the  nation,  where  none  had  been 
built  before. 

Fortunately  the  names  of  quite  a 
number  of  the  practical  workmen,  who 
contributed  to  this  result  have  been 
preserved  in  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Nauvoo  Temple — a  record 


kept  with  great  fidelity  by  William 
Clayton,  secretary  to  the  Prophet  and 
Temple  recorder.  I  wish  to  mention 
some  of  these  names,  for  among  them 
are  many  whose  labors  were  also  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  early  building  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  other  Utah  town'= 
and  whose  numerous  descendants  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  are 
present  readers  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. These  should  hold  the 
names  of  their  building  progenitors 
in  high  honor  and  respect,  for  none 
were  worthier  or  more  deserving,  con- 
sidering the  houses  they  built  in  the 
days  of  deprivation  and  of  pioneer 
poverty. 

A  number  of  plans  were  submitted 
for  the  Temple  but  none  were  satis- 
factory to  the  Prophet  but  the  one 
drawn  by  Brother  William  Weeks. 
He  must  have  been  a  skillful  mechanic 
as  well  as  architect,  for  it  is  written 
of  him  that  "President  Smith  approved 
and  accepted  a  draft  for  the  font 
made  bv  Brother  Weeks,  and  on  Au- 
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gust  18,  1841,  Elder  Weeks  began  to 
labor  on  the  construction  of  the  font 
with  his  own  hands.  He  labored  six 
days  and  then  committed  the  work  to 
the  carpenters.  August  11th  Brother 
Weeks  began  carving  the  oxen,  twelve 


in  number,  upon  which  the  font  was  to 
stand.  After  carving  for  six  days  he 
consigned  this  branch  to  Brother  Elijah 
Fordham,  the  principal  carver,  who 
continued  until  they  were  finished." 
The     building     committee     of     the 
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Temple  viz. :  Alpheus  Cutler,  Elias 
Higbee,  and  Reynolds  Cahoon.  w--- 
practical  workmen.  It  is  recorded  that 
Elder  Cutler  and  Peter  Haws  went  up 
into  the  pine  country,  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1841,  to  obtain  lumber 
for  the  Temple  and  Nauvoo  House, 
taking  with  them  Tarlton  Lewis,  Jabez 


Durfee,  Hardin  Wilson,  Wm.  L. 
Cutler,  Horace  Owens,  Octavius 
Pauket,  Blakely  B.  Anderson,  James 
M.  Flack,  Nathaniel  Child  and  Peter 
W.   Conover. 

The  stone  work  above  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple  was  under  the  direction 
of  Elder  William  W.  Plaver  from  his 
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arrival  from  England  in  June,  1842, 
until  he  spread  the  mortar  for  the 
laying  of  the  capstone  by  President 
Brigham  Young,  "at  precisely  22 
minutes  after  6  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  Mav  24,  1845."  Among  those 


employed  under  Brother  Player's  di- 
rection we  find  the  names  of  Joshua 
Armstrong,  Horace  Owens,  W.  W. 
Dryer,  Wm.  Austin,  Archibald  Hill, 
Thomas  Jaap,  Edward  Miller,  Elisha 
Everett,    Stephen    H.    Goddard,   John 
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Hilh  Chas.  W .  Patten,  Samuel  Hodge, 
Hans  C.  Hansen.  There  were  many 
more. 

There  is  an  honorable  list  of  car- 
penters preserved,  who  labored  during 
the  winter  of  1844  to  prepare  timbers 


for  the  Temple  for  use  as  soon  as  the 
stone  work  should  be  done.  They 
were  selected  by  the  architect,  being 
such  men  "as  he  had  confidence  in — 
men  who  were  well  qualified  to  do  the 
work  that  was  wanted."    Their  names 
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were  as  follows :  Truman  O.  Angell, 
William  Felshaw,  Wm.  F.  Cahoon,  Jo- 
seph T.  Schofield,  Samuel  Rolfe,Nimri 
H.  Baxter,  Addison  Everett,  John 
Stiles,  Hugh  Riding,  Miles  Romney, 
Jabez  Durfee,  Stephen  Langstroth, 
Benjamin  Rolfe,  Nicholas  I.  Silcock, 
and  Wm.  Carmichael.  Wandell  Mace, 
Gideon  Gibbs  and  Hiram  Mace  were 
also  chosen  to  attend  the  sawmill  and 
Daniel  Avery  to  turn  grindstone. 

In  mentioning  certain  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  laying  of  the  cap- 
stone and  especially  the  members  of 
the  band,  familiar  names  appear  oi 
practical  artizans  and  men  of  many 
trades,  who  helped  to  build  Nauvoo. 
Some  of  these  were  Wm.  Huntington, 
Sen.,  Aaron  Johnson,  Geo.  W.  Harris, 
■  James  Allred,  David  Fullmer.  The 
band :  William  Pitt,  leader,  Stephen 
Hales,  Wm.  F.  Cahoon,  Robert  T. 
Burton,  John  Kay,  Martin  H.  Peck, 
James  Smithies,  Daniel  F.  Cahoon,  An- 
drew Cahoon,  Charles  H.  Hales,  J.  T. 
Hutchinson,  James  Standing,  Wm.  D. 
Huntington,  Charles  Smith  and 
Charles  C.  Robbins,  also  William  H. 
Kimball,  Color  bearer. 


The  streets  of  Nauvoo  were  laid  out 
at  right  angles,  .and  most  of  the  blocks 
were  divided  into  four  lots  each  about 
11  X  12  rods,  for  making  gardens.  The 
houses  were  usually  set  well  back  from 
the  street,  and  embowered  in  trees  and 
shrubs. 

It  it  not  my  purpose  to  describe  in 
detail  these  old  Nauvoo  homes,  but 
merely  to  present  to  the  view  pictures 
of  them  as  they  now  appear,  or  did  in 
recent  years.  What  interesting  mem- 
ories by  the  sight  of  them  are  awakened 
among  the  few  veterans  that  yet  live 
among  us  at  the  present  day !  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  descendants  of  their 
builders  who  may  be  able  would  show 
no  more  than  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
lives  and  achievements  of  their  fore- 
bears were  they  to  purchase  these  old 
homesteads,  put  them  in  repair  and 
keep  them  so.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
told  they  could  be  bought  for  so  little 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  do  so.  For 
instance,  the  fine  old  brick  house,  of 
President  Brigham  Young's,  and  the 
lot  it  stands  on,  was  offered  for  $500. 
It  was  unoccupied  at  the  time,  but  with 
repairs  could  easily  be  made  tenantable. 
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The  Nauvoo  House  and  large  lot 
running  down  towards  the  river  was 
owned  by  the  Reorganized  Church  and 
was  apparently  put  to  no  use  ;  while  the 
old  Smith  homestead  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  where  Joseph's  father 
and  mother  lived  is  owned  by  their  de- 
scendants and  is  also  unoccupied,  and 
in  poor  condition,  standing  desolate 
indeed  in  the  large  unkempt  lot  where 
weeds  and  brambles  unheeded  grow. 
Within  the  lot  are  the  unmarked  graves 
of  the  patriarch  and  some  of  his  chil- 
dren. This  location,  while  not  so  ele- 
vated as  the  Temple  block,  is  incompar- 
able from  any  point  of  view,  up  or 
down  the  great  river.  Some  time  in  the 
future  let  us  hope  that  this  superb  site 
on  hallowed  ground  may  be  occupied 
by  an  adequate  memorial  in  honor  of 
those  who  dwelt  there  in  life  and  whose 
mortal  remains  lie  beneath  its  neglected 
sod. 

The  Smith  homestead  was  partly  oc- 
cupied before  the  Mansion  was  built 
by  the  Prophet  and  his  family,  and 
hence  is  sometimes  called  Joseph's  Cot- 
tage. It  was,  however,  built  for  his 
father  and  mother  and  was  their  home. 

Anotlier  home  in   recent   vears   has 


been  erroneously  pointed  out  as  the 
residence  of  President  Snow,  when  it 
in  reality  was  the  home  of  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow.  Upon  seeing  the 
picture  of  this  house,  which  we  pub- 
lish. Sister  Elizabeth  Snow,  who  re- 
cently died,  at  once  recognized  it  and 
gave  the  interesting  information  that 
an  addition,  dimly  seen  in  the  picture, 
was  put  on  at  the  time  that  plural  mar- 
riage was  introduced,  Elder  Snow 
being  among  the  first  to  embrace  that 
principle 

The  large  combined  building  used  as 
the  Printing  Office  and  residence  of 
President  John  Taylor,  was  not  only 
the  publishing  house  of  the  Times  and 
Seasons  and  other  Church  publications, 
but  it  was  the  home  of  Elders  George 
O.  Cannon.  George  J.  Tavlor,  W.  C. 
Staines,  A.  M.  Cannon  and  some  other 
young  unmarried  men. 

The  home  of  George  .\.  Smith  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  home  of  Patri- 
arch John  Smith.  It  mav  be  that  the 
latter  lived  there  for  a  time  but  the 
house  was  built  by  and  for  Pirother 
George  .\.  and  family,  and  .'\unt 
Piathsheba  lived  in  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed  could 
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GRAVE  OF  EMMA  SMITH. 


the  story  be  told  of  the  joy  that  ac- 
companied the  completion  and  oc- 
cupancy of  these  fine  homes,  which 
tlie  favor  and  blessing  of  Heaven  en- 
abled the  brethren  to  build — taking  the 
jilaces  of  tents  and  log  cabins  and 
]iromising,  at  the  time,  permanent  com- 
fort and  freedom  from  the  molestation 
of  mobs — a  vision  so  short-lived  that 
they  had  not  much  more  than  become 
settled,  when  it  was  shattered  and  the 
conviction  established  that  there  was 
no    permanent    peace    for    Latter-day 


Saints,  unless  they  went  so  far  away 
and  settled  in  so  undesirable  a  country 
that  the  hatred  and  avarice  of  their 
enemies  could  not  reach  them.  Hence 
the  Exodus  and  journey  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  laconic  expression 
of  President  George  A.  Smith — "We 
left  Nauvoo  willingly  enough — because 
we  had  to  in  order  to  live  at  all,  and 
made  our  homes  in  the  wilderness 
where  only  wild  animals  and  savages 


could    molest    us- 
neiehbors." 


-not    our    Christian 


GOOD  MORNING. 


Good  morning,   Brother  Sunshine; 

Good  morning,  Sister  Song, 
I  beg  your  humble  pardon 

If  you've  waited  long. 
I  thought  I  heard  you  rapping; 

To  shut  you  out  were  sin. 
My  heart  is  standing  open, 

Won't  you  walk  right  in? 


Good  morning,   Brother  Gladness; 

Good  morning,  Sister  Smile, 
They  told  me  you  were  coming, 

So  I  waited  on  a  while; 
I'm  lonesome  here  without  you, 

A  weary  while  it's  been; 
My  heart  is  standing  open, 

Won't  you  walk  right  in? 


Good  morning.  Brother  Kindness; 

Good  morning,  Sister  Cheer; 
1    heard  you  were  out  calling. 

So  I  waited  for  you  here. 
Some  way,  I   keep  forgetting 

I  have  to  toil  and   spin. 
When  you  are  my  companions; 

Won't  vou  walk  right   in!* 

-J.W.Foley. 


Talks  on  Thrift. 


By  T.  D.  MacGregor. 


NO.    XVIII.       CUPID  AND   THE   BANK   AC- 
COUNT. 

"Bj'  proper  self-denial  in  expendiUires, 
any  man  with  a  moderate  income,  can 
find  himself  at  60  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  live  without  work  if  he  wants 
to  do  so." — E.  C.  Thompson.  ~ 

The  heroine  of  this  tale  is  to  be  mar- 
ried this  month,  and  she  will  make  a 
good  wife,  there's  no  doubt  about  it. 

When  bride  and  groom  move  into 
their  cozy  fiat,  they  will  have  a  hand- 
some outfit  of  bedrooin  furniture  all 
paid  for  by  savings  made  by  the  young 
couple  during  that  usually  expensive 
period  between  the  engagement  and 
the  wedding. 

And  this  is  the  way  it  came  about. 

For  a  while  the  young  man's  desire 
to  do  everything  he  could  to  entertain 
his  fiance  in  the  customary  style 
was  uncurbed.  There  were  auto  rides, 
theaters  and  after  theater  suppers, 
flowers  and  candies  galore — just  the 
kind  of  lavish  attentions  that  would 
quite  turn  the  head  of  the  average  girl. 

r>ut  this  was  an  unusiiallv  sensible 


girl.  So  very  soon  she  took  her  fiance 
aside  and  said  to  him : 

"George,  I've  had  enough  of  this 
extravagance.  Hereafter  I'm  going  to 
take  the  will  for  the  deed  almost  every 
time  you  propose  some  expensive 
■stunt' 

"You're  to  give  me  the  money  you 
were  planning  to  spend  and  I'll  put  it 
into  this  little  metal  bank  and  on  the 
first  of  every  month  we'll  take  it  to 
the  bank  and  deposit  it  in  our  fund  to 
buy  furniture  with  when  we  start  keep- 
ing houses." 

Of  course,  George  fell  in  readily 
with  the  plan,  and  they  really  got  as 
much  pleasure  from  saving  in  this  way 
and  anticipating  the  purchase  of  things 
to  add  to  the,  comfort  and  attractive- 
ness of  their  future  home  as  they  for- 
merly had  in  wasting  money  on  a  tem- 
porary "good  time." 

And  the  substantial  result  is  that  they 
have  about  $300  more  in  the  bank  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  had  on 
launching  their  bark  upon  the  matri- 
monial sea  and  they  did  not  give  up 
all  good  tiines  either,  bv  anv  means. 


PARENTS    CLASS,  FIRST  WARD,  OAKLEY,  IDAHO 
George   Ritchie   and   Edwin    S.    Poulson,   Teachers. 
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Our  Ideas.* 

It  is  our  aim  to  make  the  Instruc- 
tor a  paper  that  will  be  a  welcome 
visitor  in  every  household.  We  shall 
gladly  accept  any  suggestion  that  our 
friends  may  make  to  improve  its 
matter  and  style  and  to  make  it  a 
means  of  greater  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren. All  reflecting  persons  admit 
the  necessity  there  is  for  a  publica- 
tion especially  devoted  to  the  young. 

^Portion  of  an  Editorial  published  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,   fifty  years  ago. 


In  this  country,  however,  we  labor 
under  many  disadvantages  in  publish- 
ing a  paper  of  this  kind.  We  do  not 
have  the  funds  of  a  society  to  sus- 
tain us  in  such  a  work.  Papers  for 
children  are  furnished  in  the  East  at 
a  mere  nominal  price.  They  are  pub- 
lished by  societies  who  receive  very 
liberal  donations  from  various  per- 
sons. They  have  plenty  of  funds  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  publication, 
and  they  have  so  large  a  circulation 
for  their  papers,  that,  with  the  aid  of 
their  donations,  they  can  afiford  them 
at  a  very  low  price.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  so  small  a  sum  is  charged 
for  children's  papers,  published  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe.  If  our  children 
are  taught,  we  must  teach  them ;  no 
society  will  do  it  for  us,  at  least,  as 
we  want  them  taught.  If  we  ever  have 
a  paper  suited  to  our  tastes,  and 
adapted  to  the  comprehensions  of  our 
children,  we  must  publish  it  ourselves, 
and,  of  course,  must  e.xpect  to  pay 
for  it. 

We  have  heard  of  some  compari- 
sons being  made  between  the  price 
charged  for  the  Instructor  and  the 
price  usually  charged  for  children's 
papers  elsewhere.  We  hope  that  our 
explanations  on  this  point  will  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  similar  compari- 
sons being  made  in  the  future.  We 
can  use  food,  clothing,  furniture  and 
other  articles  manufactured  abroad, 
without  injury  therefrom  ;  but  there  is 
a  kind  of  literature  published  outside 
of  our  Territory  that  would  be  dear 
at  any  price.  If  such  publications 
were  furnished  us  free,  we  could  not, 
as  far  as  we,  individually,  are  con- 
cerned,   permit    our    children    to    read 
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them.  After  we  have  arrived  at  our 
present  point  of  advancement,  we 
think  it  would  be  decidedly  unwise  for 
us  to  depend  upon  outsiders  to  furnish 
us  with  published  ideas.  The  home 
manufactured  article  is  what  we  now 
need  in  literature,  especially  that  in- 
tended for  our  children,  even  if  we 
have  to  pay  more  for  it  than  we  have 
to  pay  for  literature  published  abroad. 

Official  Announcement. 

Within  the  month  of  September, 
1915,  there  will  be  issued  from  The 
Deseret  News  press  a  book  entitled 
"Jesus  the  Christ,"  written  by  Elder 
James  E.  Talmage,  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve.  This  important  work  has 
been  prepared  by  appointment,  and  is 
to  be  published  by  the  Church.  The 
field  of  treatment  is  indicated  on  the 
title-page  as  "A  study  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  mission,  according  to  Holy 
Scriptures  both  ancient  and  modern." 

The  book  is  more  than  a  "Life  of 
Christ"  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
that  title,  as  it  not  only  treats  at 
length  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  life 
and  ministry  in  the  flesh,  together  with 
his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension, 
but  deals  also  with  His  antemortal 
existence  and  Godship,  and  with  His 
ministry  in  the  resurrected  state,  both 
of  old  and  in  the  current  dispensation. 


'I'he  sacred  subject  of  our  Savior's  life 
and  mission  is  presented  as  it  is  ac- 
cepted and  proclaimed  by  the  Church 
that  bears  His  Holy  Name. 

We  desire  that  the  work,  "Jesus  the 
Christ"  be  read  and  studied  by  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  in  their  families,  and  in 
the  organizations  that  are  devoted 
wholly  or  in  part  to  theological  study. 
We  recommend  it  especially  for  use  in 
our  Church  schools,  as  also  for  the  ad- 
vanced theological  classes  in  Sunda^■ 
schools  and  priesthood  quorums,  for 
the  instruction  of  our  missionaries,  and 
for   general   reading. 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Anthon  H.  Lund, 
Charles  W.  Penrose, 
First   Presidency  of  the   Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Text  Book  for    1916. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  has,  by  unanimous  vote,  adopted 
"Jesus  the  Christ,"  Dr.  James  E.  Tal- 
mage's  book,  now  in  the  press,  as  the 
authorized  text  book  for  the  Fourth 
Year  Theological  Department  for  1916. 
Sunday  School  workers  are  urged  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  when  the  les- 
sons begin  on  the  Second  Sunday  in 
January  they  will  have  the  book  in 
hand. 


The 


Heart's  Garden. 


"People,  as  well  as  seeds,  get  too 
crowded.  One  thing  chokes  out  an- 
other in  our  lives,  and  too  often  it  is 
the  best  that  gets  choked  out.  We 
are  living  so  fast,  we  have  so  much 
to  do,  so  many  interests !  As  some 
one,  feeling  the  disadvantage  of  this 
hurry  said  T  am  in  danger  of  being 
jostled  out  of  my  spirituality.' 

"Cares,  worries,  distractions,  seem 
to  grow  in  our  hearts  as  naturally  as 
weeds  in  a  garden. 

"Some  people  think  worries  quite 
harmless,     but      Christ      spoke      very 


strongly  against  them  as  most  potent 
for  evil  in  our  lives,  in  the  way  of 
crowding  out  the  good.  He  warned 
us  strongly  against  all  anxiety.  He 
said  plainly  that  it  can  add  nothing  to 
our  stature,  possessions  or  successes, 
but,  instead,  does  us  harm,  and  grieves 
our  heavenly  Father,  who  all  the  while 
is  caring  for  us. 

"Weed  your  garden.  Pluck  up  the 
smallest  roots  of  worry.  Do  not  let 
them  get  a  start,  or  they  will  crowd 
out  all  the  beautiful  things  that  ought 
to  grow  in  your  hearts." 


Superintendents'  Department. 


General  Supeiintcndency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  OCTOBER,  1915. 
(Deseret  Sundafy  School  Songs,  No.  281.) 

Help  us,  O  God,  to  realize 

The  great  atoning  sacrifice, 
The  gift  of  Thy  beloved  Son, 

The  Prince  of  Life,  the  Holy  One. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  OCTOBER,  1915. 
(Matt.  5:44-45.) 

"I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you. 

"That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 


G'- 
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Two  days  never  come  at  a  time. 
They  never  have  and  they  never  will. 
Therefore,  to  add  yesterday's  load,  or 
tomorrow's,  to  today's,  is  against  the 
order  of  nature.  To  put  into  every  day 
just  what  it  will  hold  of  right  doing, 
to  answer  each  day's  demand  just  as 
honestly  and   fully  as  we  know  how. 


is  to  have  no  worries  over  yesterday, 
and  no  fears  for  tomorrow.  Worry 
over  the  past  and  fear  for  the  future 
are  both  useless.  Today  is  our  por- 
tion, and  we  need  all  our  thought  and 
strength  to  make  the  best  of  it. — J.  R. 
Miller. 


Parents'  Department. 


Hctiry  H.  Rolafif,  Chairman:  Hmvaid  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Goxvans 


Work  for  Odtober. 

For  the  regular  work  during  October 
we  propose  that  the  parents'  classes  turn 
their  attention  to  the  reinforcing  of  the 
auxiliary  organizations  of  the  Church. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  getting  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  each  organization.     We  suggest; 

First:  That  the  following  lessons  in 
Parent  and  Child,  Vol.  II,  be  re-read  and 
their  accompanying  outlines  in  the  back 
of  the  book,  studied. 

1.  The  Sunday  School. 

2.  The  Y.  M.  M.  I  A,  andV.  L.  M.  I.  A. 

3.  The   Primary  Association. 

4.  The  Religion  Class. 

Second:  We  suggest  further  that  the 
parents'  class  supervisors  work  out  with 
the  officers  of  these  various  organizations 
appropriate  exercises  and  discussions,  de- 
voting one  Sunday  to  each  organization 
according  to  the  order  suggested.  For 
example,  let  one  Sunday  be  given  to  the 
Sunday  School.  A  visiting  day  may  be 
planned  for  this  whereon  the  Parents 
may  take  opportunity  to  observe  the  reg- 
ular work  of  their  children  in  the  various 


classes;  or,  some  eflective  Sunday  School 
worker  may  be  asked  to  open  up  a  dis- 
cussion on  such  topics  as: 

1.  What  are  the  best  ways  to  teach  a 
child  the  Gospel? 

2.  How  the  Sunday  School  and  the 
home  can  best  help  each  other. 

Let  the  second  Sunday  be  given  to 
Mutual  Improvement  Work.  The  M.  1. 
A.  may  be  called  on  to  present  a  model 
lesson,  or  otherwise  to  demonstrate  the 
work  of  the  M.  I.  A.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Parents,  to  enlist  their  co-operation. 

One  Sunday  also  may  be  given  over  tt^ 
the  Primary  Association,  and  another  to 
the  Religion  Class  Work. 

We  urge  that  the  work  for  each  of  these 
Sundays  be  planned  well  in  advance.  The 
supervisor  should  consult  early  with  the 
v.'orkers  of  these  organizations  and  plan 
with  them  the  best  way  to  present  ef- 
fectively their  cause.  Make  the  programs 
practical.  Bring  out  the  vital  points  that 
parents  should  learn  relating  to  these  or- 
ganizations. 

Since  four  Sundays  will  be  required  for 
this  work,  no  calendar  subject  will  be 
offered  for  October. 


Theological  Department. 


MUlon  Bcnnlon,  Chairman : 


Lessons  for  Odl:ober. 
Fir^  Year -The  Life  of  Chri^ 

[Prepared    by    Milton    Bennion.] 
Lesson  28.   The  Shepherd  and  His  Sheep, 


Text:     John   10. 

Reference  for  teachers,  Sunday  School 
Outlines.    Jesus    the    Christ.      Lesson    26. 

The  parable  of  the  shepherd  and  his 
sheep  is  clear  and  striking  to  any  one 
familiar  with  shepherd  customs  in  Pal- 
estine. Flocks  in  Palestine  are  small. 
There  the  shepherd  can  know  each  indi- 
vidual sheep,  as  farmers  in  America 
know  their  cows.  The  hills  where  the 
sheep  graze  are  inhabited  by  numerous 
jackals  and  other  animals  of  the  wolf 
family.  On  account  of  this  perpetual 
danger  the  sheep  stick  close  to  the  shep- 
herd, and  follow  him  as  their  only  means 


John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Ediuin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.,  and 
Elias  Comvay  Ashton. 

of  safety.  The  shepherd,  however,  must 
be  prepared  for  encounters  with  wild 
beasts.  In  Jesus'  time  these  were  real 
personal,  physical  combats,  as  fire  arms 
had  not  been  invented.  Naturally  one 
who  is  merely  a  hireling  would  not  risk 
his  life  in  deadly  combat.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  sheep  and  has  pride  in  retaining 
their  confidence  in  his  ability  to  protect 
them  would  not  leave  them  to  their  fate 
in   time   of   danger. 


Suggestive    Questions. 

What  did  Jesus  mean  by  these  sayings: 
"I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep."  "I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
"I  am  the  good  shepherd;  the  good  shep- 
lierd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  "I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it 
again." 
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What  is  tile  meaning  of  this  statement: 
"I  and  my  Father  are  one"? 

Discussion  of  the  above  topics  should 
make  clear  the  following  points:  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  means  of  salvation. 
By  his  life,  death  and  divine  power  men 
and  women  may  have  more  abundantly 
spiritual  life  in  this  world-  and  eternal 
life  in  the  world  to  come.  This  is  on 
account  of  Christ's  power  over  death, 
together  with  his  willingness  to  submit 
to  death  for  the  sake  of  mankind. 

Jesus  and  His  Father  are  one  in  their 
principles,  purposes,  and  power,  as  Jesus 
sought  to  be  one  with  His  disciples. 

Lesson  29.     Who  is  My  Neighbor? 

Text:     Luke   10:25-37. 

Reference  for  teachers,  Sunday  School 
Outlines.   Jesus   the    Christ.      Lesson   27. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  par- 
ables of  Jesus  is  the  naturalness  and 
familiarity  of  the  events  related  in  the 
parables,  and  the  simple  yet  impressive 
way  they  teach  the  most  fundamental 
principles.  All  of  these  points  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  Of  places  frequented  by 
travelers  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  for 
adventures  with  bandits.  Desolate  hills 
and  gorges,  often  honey-combed  with 
caves,  offer  to  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
practice  of  the  highway  robber's  art. 
By  the  ancient  methods  of  travel  it  was 
more  than  one  day's  journey  from  Jer- 
usalem to  Jericho.  The  "Inn  of  the 
Good  Samaritan"  as  it  is  jiow  called, 
furnishes  within  its  walls  protection  to 
both  men  and  beasts  midway  on  their 
journey.  Thus  the  story  of  this  parable 
is  one  of  familiar  events  in  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Judea. 

No  doubt  the  action  of  the  too  often 
proud  and  self-righteous  priests  and  Le- 
vites  was  equally  familiar.  To  these, 
and  to  the  Jews  generally,  the  Samaritan 
was  a  despised  person  of  an  inferior  and 
unsanctified  race,  yet  often  capable  of  the 
highest  type  of  Christian  conduct.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  this  parable  is 
deservedly  one  of  the  foremost  in  liter- 
ature, and  is  probably  more  used  than 
any  other  story  in  teaching  Christian 
morals. 

The  lesson  of  the  parable  reverts  to 
the  question,  "Who  is  my  neighbor?" 
and  this  to  the  often  quoted  fundament- 
als of  the  ancient  Hebrew  law:  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
vvith  all  thy  mind:  and  thy  neighbor  as 
tli\^clf."      It    is    tn    be    noted    that    love 


of  neighbor,  or  of  fellow  man,  is  in  large 
measure  the  test  of  the  love  of  God. 

Lesson    30.     The    Power    of    Prayer. 

Text:  Luke  11:1-13.  Mati.  6:5-15. 
John   10:1-46. 

Reference  for  teachers,  Sunday  School 
Outlines,  Jesus  the  Christ.  Lessons  28 
and  29, 

The  Lord's  prayer  is  itself  a  protest 
against  sanctimony  and  pretense.  Sin- 
cerity is  the  essence  of  a  truly  religious 
spirit.  In  prayer  this  sincerity  is  mani- 
fest in  simplicity  and  directness;  faith 
and  desire  are  joined  in  supplication  to 
God  for  the  realization  of  human  pur- 
poses that  are  in  harmony  with  the  di- 
vine purpose.  Thus  unselfishness  is 
another  necessary  element  in  prayer;  it 
is  expressed  in  the  phrase,  "Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  To 
these  qualities  is  added  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  the  conditional  request,  "For- 
give us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors." 

The  power  of  prayer  is  perhaps  no- 
where more  miraculously  manifest  than 
in  the  rasing  of  Lazarus  from  the  tomb. 
Although  the  friendship  etxisting  be- 
tween Jesus  and  this  family,  together 
with  the  sorrow  of  the  sisters  for  the 
loss  of  their  brother,  might  suggest 
narrow  or  personal  motives  in  the  prayer 
for  restoration  of  Lazarus,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  increase  of  faith  and  the 
glory  of  God  are  the  main  purposes  of 
the    miracle. 

This  series  of  lessons  (28-30)  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  idea  of  loyalty.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  principle  as  it 
concerns  persons  demands  equally  that 
leaders  shall  be  loyal  to  the  greatest 
good  of  their  people  as  well  as  that 
people  shall  be  loyal  to  their  leaders. 
This  point  is  emphasized  in  the  parable 
of  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep.  Loyalty 
of  man  to  his  fellowman  is  illustrated 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
.Ml  may  be  regarded  as  instances  of 
loyalty  to  a  great  cause  to  which  God 
and  all  men  who  love  truth  and  right- 
eousness  are   devoted. 

Third  Year— Church  Hi^ory 

[Prepared  by  John  Henry  Evans,] 

OCTOBER  WORK. 

The  lessons  for  October  are  of  un- 
usual importance  to  the  young  people 
of  the  Church.  They  are  on  the  pio- 
neers of  Utah,  and  cover  practically 
all  the  events  in  the  settlement  of  LUah. 
As    I    have    heretofore    advised,    not    all 
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the  iletails  of  the  lessons  should  be  at- 
tempted, but  rather  should  there  be  a 
definite  point  chosen  for  each  lesson 
and  such  details  given  as  serve  to  bring 
out   that   point. 

Certainly,  all  the  class  ought  to  read 
the  details  of  the  subject  given  in  the 
text-book.  They  should  be  made  familiar 
with  as  many  of  these  as  they  can  get 
access  to,  either  in  the  text-book  or  in 
some  other  work.  That  is  the  least  they 
can  do. 

But  something  more  than  this  should 
be  done.  What  does  it  all  mean — this 
journey  of  the  pioneers  and  their  set- 
tlement of  this  western  countr}'?  That,  I 
think,  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
growing  generation,  to  say  the  least,  as  the 
details  of  the  events.  And  so  I  should 
try  to  get  some  inspiration  for  the  class 
out  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Two  ideas, 
mainly,  the  men  and  women  who  pio- 
neered this  intermountain  country  stand 
for.  One  is  adherence  to  a  conviction, 
and  the  other  is  a  willingness  to  accept 
and  carry  responsibility.  These  are  very 
important  and  basic  ideas.  Let  us  see 
what  they  mean  in  some  detail. 

The  pioneers  were  men  and  women  of 
conviction.  What  is  a  conviction?  It  is 
an  idea  or  an  ideal  of  right  which  you 
are  not  willing  to  let  go,  even  where 
you  may  derive  temporary  advantage  by 
doing  so,  and  for  which  you  are  willing  to 
sacrifice,  if  need  be,  rather  than  let  it 
go.  Conviction  is  not  so  common  these 
days  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  it  be. 
But  the  Saints  showed  strong  conviction 
when  they  came  here  under  the  circum- 
stances they  did,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  could  with  advantage  have 
stayed  where  they  were.  They  preferred 
to  hold  to  what  they  deemed  to  be  right 
rather  than  to  share  what  appeared  an 
advantage  in  the  States  from  .which  they 
came.  Indeed,  they  preferred  to  share 
with  others  a  positive  disadvantage  rather 
than  lose  their  hold  on  what  the)'  deemed 
to  be  the  truth. 

Have  our  young  people  any  convictions 
today?  To  what  extent  do  they  hold  to 
them?  What  are  some  of  these  convic- 
tions? What  sacrifices  are  they  willing 
to  make  for  them?  These  are  pertinent 
questions. — questions  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  thinks  at  all  ought  to  ask 
himself.  The  boy  who  went  from  a 
"Mormon"  home  into  a  mining  camp  and 
utterly  refused  to  drink  liquor  when  the 
other  boys  tried  to  persuade,  in  ridicule, 
and  to  force  him  into  doing  sn,  had  n 
conviction  and  stood  by  it  to  the  end. 
Have  a  quiet  chat  with  the  class  and  help 
ihem  to  find  what  their  convictions  are 
and    how    to    cherish    theni.      rnnvictions 


arc  what  make  the  difference  between 
men.  There  is  no  strength  of  character 
without  convictions. 

And  then  there  is  that  other  matter  of 
meeting  responsibility.  Few  traits  of 
character  are  more  needed  nowadays  than 
a  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  and 
courage  to  carry  it  on.  This  the  pioneers 
had  in  a  high  degree. 

There  is  danger,  some  think,  that  the 
hardier  virtues,  like  courage,  bravery,  and 
endurance,  will  die  out  among^  us.  In 
the  olden  day  war  served  to  keep  these 
alive  in  the  race.  And  even  in  this  day 
some  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  war 
men  would  become  effeminate,  soft,  and 
weak — in  short,  we  should  be  a  race  of 
mollycoddles.  Then,  too,  the  cities  tend 
strongly  to  the  development  of  the  softer 
rather  than  the  hardier  virtues  in  man. 
No  doubt  the  fighting  instinct — taking  the 
world  in  its  broadest  meaning — is  native 
to  us  all.  We  love  to  see  a  struggle  of 
some  kind — a  battle,  a  fight  between  men 
or  dogs,  or  even  cocks,  a  contest  in 
basket  ball,  a  drama  where  the  essential 
element  is  conflict.  And  seeing  that  this 
is  apparently  a  native  endowment,  it 
should  be  to  some  extent  cultivated.  What 
would  any  man  do  without  this  fighting 
quality?  Why,  he  would  surely  be  a  neg- 
ligible quantity  in  the  world.  He  would 
be  a  walking  invitation  for  people  to  step 
on  him — and  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation with  alacrity.  I  don't  mean,  of 
course,  that  a  person  should  go  around 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  as  the  say- 
ing is.  There  is  a  difference  between  that 
and  a  healthy  love  of  struggle.  Pug- 
nacity is  native  in  us  and  should  be  culti- 
vated to  a  degree  if  we  are  to  be  any- 
thing but  mollycoddles, — if  we  are  to  be 
real  men. 

Now,  the  best  way  of  cultivating  this 
necessary  quality  is  not  only  not  to  shirk, 
but  also  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  re- 
sponsibility with  a  determination  to  carry 
it  on  to  honest  success.  What  are  some 
nf  these  responsibilities?  Sit  down  with 
the  class  and,  with  the  lives  of  the  pio- 
neers before  you,  help  the  young  men  and 
women  to  see  what  responsibilities  lie 
in  their  way,  and  discuss  with  them  the 
desirabilitv  of  assuming  these.  It  is  only 
through  the  acceptance  of  responsibility 
Ihat  character  can  come  to  us.  The  shirk- 
er is  the  perpetually  immature.  He  will 
never  be  full  grown.  We  must  get  the 
habit  nf  lifting  and  not  bearing  down. 
Rvery  time  we  undertake  to  do  a  thing 
there  is  a  struggle  involved.  Who  is 
going  to  win  out?  That  is  the  import- 
nnt  question.  I  knew  a  man  once  who 
all  his  life  struggled  with  n  little  oM   t"- 
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h;icco  pipe  and — it  laid  him  flat  on  his 
liack!  Think  of  it!  A  man  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  on  the  one  side,  and  an 
inanimate,  stinking  pipe,  on  the  other! 
And  the  man  made  a  long  determined 
effort  to  win.  Well,  we  must  get  the 
liabit  of  winning,  also.  That  is  important. 
The  pioneers  wrestled  with  big  things. 
They  contended  with  nature — and  won 
out,  as  we  see.  Up  in  Idaho  there  is  a 
canal  that  is  bigger  than  some  rivers.  It 
was  built  by  a  few  men — and  women, — 


wlio  worked  to  get  food,  then  dug  on  the 
canal,  then  when  they  got  out  of  food 
went  home  to  earn  some  more  so  that  this 
canal  might  be  dug.  There  must  have 
been  strong  character,  admirable  stuff,  in 
the  men  and  women  who  did  that.  And 
canals  were  dug  all  over  by  our  pioneers 
— or  if  not  canals,  something  calling  for 
the  same  sterling  qualities.  What  are 
the  problems  of  your  class,  and  how  do 
they  propose  to  attack  them  and  when? 
So  they  may  not  be  mollycoddles. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Horace  H.  Cuiiuiiings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and  Adam  S.  Bcnnioyx 

First  Year— Church  History 

[Prepared  by  Levi  Edgar  Young.] 
CHAPTER       X.       SETTLEMENT  OF  UTAH. 

This   chapter   will   emphasize   four   distinct   subjects: 

(a)  The  journey  of  the  first  company  of  pioneers  under  Brigham 
Young's  leadership  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

(b)  A  description  of  the  Great  Basin,  its  pliysical  features,  etc. 

(c)  How   the   soil   was   reclaimed,   ditches   dug,   roads   and  bridges 
made,  etc.     The  early  industries. 

•  (d)     The  coming  of  the  later  companies,  and  experiences  crossing 

the   plains.     The   Saints   served   God  by   doing  great  deeds   of 
kindness  ;  they  applied  their  religious  idealisin  to  all  of  their  work. 


Work  for  Odtober. 

Lesson  3L     Journey   of  the  First   Com- 
pany over  the  Plains. 

References. 

Whitney:     "History   of   Utah,"   Vol.   I, 
chap.   XVII  and  XVIII. 

Bancroft:     "History    of    Utah,"    chaps. 
X,  XI,  XII. 

Whitney:    "Making  of  a  State,"  chap.  2. 
"Life  of  Wilford  Woodruff,"  edited  by 
Elder  Cowley. 

Little:     "From    Kirtland   to    Salt    Lake 
City." 

Evans:     "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism." 

Suggestive   Outline. 

I.   Geography  of  the  country  traveled  by 
the    "Mormon"    pioneers. 

ra)   The   Platte   River.     Why   they 

followed    this    river, 
(b')   South     Pass.       Fort     Bridger. 
Echo    Canyon.      East    Canyon 
and     Emigration      Canyon     lo 
Vallev   of  Great   Salt   Lake. 


II.  Organization    of   first   company. 

(a)   Number  in  company. 

III.  Type    of    men    chosen    for    the    first 
journey. 

IV.  Trials    and    difficulties   on    plains. 

V.  Arrival    in    the    Valley    of    the    Great 
Salt    Lake. 

In  taking  up  the  story  of  the  "Mor- 
mon" pioneers  and  their  migration  into 
the  far  West,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate 
on  a  map  the  general  route,  which  was 
as  follows:  From  Winter  Quarters, 
where  Florence,  Nebraska,  is  now,  west- 
ward to  the  Platte  River,  following  on 
up  the  Platte  and  North  Platte,  on  the 
north  bank  of  which  the  Saints  made  a 
road.  They  passed  South  Pass,  Wyoming, 
and  reach  Fort  Bridger,  twelve  miles  east 
of  what  is  now  Carter  on  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railroad.  From  there  they 
journeyed  to  Echo  Canyon,  which  they 
followed  to  Weber.  From  where  is  now 
Henefer,  they  passed  on  up  the  East  Can- 
yon to  Big  Mountain,  which  they  crossed 
lo  Mountain  Dell.  Four  miles  from  Big 
Mountain  is  Little  Mountain,  which  they 
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cii-isscd  into  Emigi-alion  Canyon  tlu'inigli 
which  they  entered  the  Valley  of  tiie 
(ifeat  Salt  Lake. 

ill  April,  1847,  the  original  company 
were  ready  for  their  journey.  There  were 
143  men,  three  women,  and  two  children. 
In  the  company  were  a  number  of  very 
noted  men,  including  President  Brigham 
Young,  Orson  Pratt,  Erastus  Snow,  Wil- 
ford  WoodrufT,  William  Clayton,  W  illard 
Richards,  Lorenzo  D.  Young,  Horace  and 
Orson  K.  Whitney,  Howard  Egan,  Jacob 
W'eiler,  and  Truman  O.  Angell.  The  two 
little  boys  who  crossed  the  plains  with 
the  first  company  were  Lorenzo  Z.  Young 
and  Perr3'  Decker.  They  are  both  still 
living,  and  their  stories  of  those  days 
are    most   interesting. 

The  first  company  left  Winter  Quarters 
in  April,  1847.  They  went  due  west  and 
on  reaching  the  Platte  River,  they  con- 
tinued along  its  north  bank.  Until  the\' 
reached  the  foot  hills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, they  traveled  a  level,  grassy 
country.  The  company  was  well  organ- 
ized. By  referring  to  the  136th  Section 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  j-ou  will 
find,  "The  word  and  will  of  the  Lord, 
given  through  President  Brigham  Young 
at  the  Winter  Quarters  of  the  Camp  of 
Israel,  Omaha  Nation,  west  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  near  Council  BlutTs, 
January  14th,  1847."  It  accounts  for  the 
splendid  organization  of  the  many  com- 
panies of  Saints  who  crossed  the  plains. 
The  first  part  of  the  Section  roads: 

"The  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning the  Camp  of  Israel  in  their  jour- 
neyings  to  the  West. 

"Let  all  the  people  of  the  Church  o( 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 
those  who  journey  with  them,  be  organ- 
ized into  companies,  with  a  covenant  and 
promise  to  keep  all  the  cominandments 
and  statutes  of  the   Lord  our  God. 

"Let  the  companies  be  organized  with 
captains  of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties, 
and  captains  of  tens,  with  a  president  and 
his  two  counselors,  at  their  head,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Twelve  Apostles; 

".-^nd  this  shall  be  our  covenant,  that 
we  will  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord. 

"Let  each  company  provide  themselves 
with  all  the  teams,  wagons,  provisions, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
journey  that  they  can. 

"When  the  companies  are  organized, 
let  them  go  to  with  their  might,  to  pre- 
pare for  those  who  are  to  tarry. 

"Let  each  company  with  their  captains 
and  presidents  decide  how  many  can  go 
next  spring;  then  choose  out  a  sufficient 
number   of   able-bodied   and   expert   men. 


111  lake  teams,  seeds,  and  farming  utensils, 
In  go  as  pioneers  to  prepare  for  putting 
in  spring  crops. 

"Let  each  company  bear  an  equal  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  dividend  of  their 
property;  in  taking  the  poor,  the  widows, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  families  of  those 
who  have  gone  into  the  army,  that  the  cries 
of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  come  not 
up  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  against  this 
people. 

"Let  each  company  prepare  houses,  and 
fields  for  raising  grain,  for  those  who 
are  to  remain  behind  this  season,  and 
this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  his 
people. 

"Let  every  man  use  all  his  influence 
and  property  to  remove  this  people  to 
the  place  where  the  Lord  shall  locate  a 
Stake  of  Zion." 

Every  morning  at  five  o'clock  the 
bugle  was  sounded  to  awaken  the  camp. 
.■Ml  assembled  for  prayers,  then  took 
breakfast,  and  the  second  bugle  was 
sounded,  when  the  company  began  the 
march.  They  traveled  about  twenty 
miles  each  day,  and  at  seven  o'clock, 
evening  prayers  were  said,  after  which 
the  brethren  and  sisters  gathered  around 
the  camp-fire  and  sang  songs,  accomp- 
anied by  the  band  which  President  Young 
organized  at  Winter  Quarters.  William 
Clayton  had  composed,  at  the  request  of 
President  Young  soon  after  leaving 
Winter  Quarters  that  beautiful  hymn: 
"Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints,"  and  it  was 
a  great  factor  in  keeping  up  the  buoyant 
spirits  of  the  company.  Every  Sabbath 
day  was  strictly  observed.  The  brethren 
pttended  meeting  and  were  admonished 
to  live  near  to  the  Lord.  Elder  Wilford 
Woodrufif  says  in  his  journal: 

"Sunday,  May  23rd.  The  camp  met  at 
half  past  eleven  in  the  morning  for  Sab- 
bath services.  Erastus  Snow  addressed 
the  meeting,  followed  by  President 
Young,  w^ho  said  he  was  satisfied  the 
Lord  was  with  us  and  leading  us.  He 
had  never  seen  a  company  of  people  more 
united  than  the  camp  had  been  thus  far 
on  the  journey.  *  *  *  One  thing  he 
would  say  in  praise  of  the  company  and 
that  was  that  not  one  had  refused  to  obey 
his  counsel  on  the  journey,  and  he  felt 
that  the  spirit  of  peace  rested  upon  tne 
whole    company." 

In  June  thev  reached  the  Black  Hills 
and  Fort  Laramie.  From  here  they 
traveled  the  Oregon  Trail  through  South 
Pass,  and  passed  on  to  Fort  Bridger. 
Here  they  were  given  some  idea  of  the 
kind  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Great   Salt   Lake,   but   as   to  the   fertility 
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I'l  llu'  M'll,  many  uf  Ihc  olil  trappers 
and  explorers  were  doubtful.  From 
Fort  Bridger,  the  party  went  through 
Echo  Canyon  to  East  Canyon,  thence 
over  Big  and  Little  Mountains,  through 
Emigration  Canyon  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Orson  Pratt,  Erastus 
"Snow  and  others  were  sent  ahead  and 
entered  the  Valley  July  21st.  They  ex- 
plored some  parts,  and  on  the  23rd,  they 
staked  off  some  land  and  turned  the 
waters  of  City  Creek  onto  the  soil.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  irrigation  by  Anglo- 
Americans  in  the  Far  West.  The  main 
company,  under  Brigham  Young,  arrived 
July  24th,  and  it  is  out  of  the  respect  for 
him  and  the  main  company  that  this  day 
is  taken  as  Utah's  natal  day. 

Suggestive  Topics  and  Questions:  In- 
dicate, in  a  very  general  way,  the  route 
of  the  pioneers  of  1847.  Locate  on  a 
map  the  Platte  River,  South  Pass,  Echo 
Canyon,  and  Emigration  Canyon.  Why 
do  you  think  President  Young  chose  his 
men  for  the  first  long  journey?  What 
would  be  some  of  their  hardships  and  dif- 
ficulties? What  great  game  did  they  find 
on  the  plains?  In  what  way  were  the 
buffalo  useful  to  the  western  pioneers? 
How  was  the  first  company  organized? 
Why  is  it  a  good  thing  to  place  people 
in  well  organized  companies  if  a  great 
work  is  to  be  done?  Can  you  give  other 
instances  from  history  where  a  great 
work  has  been  done  through  proper  or- 
ganization? (You  might  mention  the 
company  of  organized  men  who  drafted 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  well  organized  company  of  Pil.grim 
Fathers  who  came  over  on  the  May- 
flower.') Why  was  the  Sabbath  day  al- 
ways observed  by  the  pioneers?  As 
Brigbam  Young  looked  into  the  Valley 
from  the  mountains,  why  did  he  say: 
"This  is  the  Place?"  Try  to  find  some- 
thing about  the  lives  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men in  this  first  company.  (Whitney: 
"History  of  Utah,"  Vol.  IV.)  Encourage 
the  boys  and  girls  to  obtain  something 
about  the  character  of  the  pioneers  from 
their  parents  and  grandparent?.  Assign 
to  the  members  of  the  class  biographical 
subjects  for  study. 

Lesson     32.     Physical     Features     of     the 
Country. 

References:  Any  .good  text  on  Geogra- 
phy used  in  the  schools  of  Utah  has  a 
supplement  descriptive  of  the  physical 
features   of  the   State. 

See  article  entitled  "Utah,"  in  "Young 
Woman's  Journal,"  for  July,  1915. 

For  description  of  the  Cliflf  Dwellers 
sec  pamphlet  giving  their  history  issued 


1>>    I  he   Uni\ersity  of   Utah.      (May  be  oli- 
laiiK-d  on  request). 

()utline:     Physical   Features   of   Utah. 

(1)  Mountains  and  Valleys. 

(2)  Climate. 

(a)  Amount    of   rainfall. 

(b)  Sunshiny  days. 

(c)  Four  seasons   well   defined 

(3)  The   Soil. 

(a)  Vegetation  natural  to  Utah. 

(b)  A  good  soil. 
Native    Inhabitants. 

(1)  The  Cliff  Dwellers. 

(2)  Utes,  Piutes.  Comanches. 

(a)  Home  life. 

(b)  Traditions,     folk     lore,     folk 
songs,  etc. 

You  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
while  a  people  have  more  or  less  power 
over  the  elements  and  can  beautify  a 
country  and  make  their  living  from  the 
soil,  yet  the  physical  features  in  turn  have 
much  to  do  in  molding  the  character  of 
a  people  as  well  as  determining  their  in- 
dustrial life.  Utah  is  a  part  of  the  Great 
Basin,  and  is  in  the  very  heart  of  what 
we  call  the  arid  West.  A  country  is  arid 
where  the  rainfall  is  under  twenty  inches. 
The  rainfall  of  Utah  has  averaged  about 
twelve  inches,  and  therefore  the  people 
were  forced  to  irrigate  the  land  by  dig- 
ging ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  etc.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  "Young  Woman's 
Journal"  is  a  gooa  description  of  the 
physical  features  of  Utah,  from  which  I 
wish   to    quote    to    some    extent: 

"Utah  is  a  land  of  sunshine.  Located 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  arid  West,  its 
clear,  balmy  days  far  out-number  its 
cloudy  ones,  and  though  the  atmosphere 
is  as  a  rule  warm  and  dry,  it  is  none  the 
less  invigorating.  It  is  the  sunshine  and 
rain  that  make  of  the  valleys  golden 
flower  gardens  in   summer  time. 

"  'Utah'  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
'Eutaw,'  and  is  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe.  Various  meanings  have  been  given 
to  the  term,  including  that  of  the  'Land 
of  the  Sun.'  The  State  is  275  miles  in 
width  and  345  miles  in  length.  It  is  on 
the  same  parallels  as  Colorado,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Virginia.  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Korea,  and  lies  between  the  37th  and 
42ud  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

"Utah  consists  of  mountains,  lakes,  val- 
leys, and  deserts,  from  five  thousand -to 
six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  Wasatch  range  extends  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  length,  divid- 
ing the  State  into  two  distinct  geograph- 
ical areas.  To  the  west  lies  a  succession 
iif  fertile  valleys,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the   Oquirrh   and   Ibapah   ranges,  and   the 
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uicat  Anuriiaii  clescrl.  To  the  east  arc 
the  high  plateaus,  bounded  by  the 
Wasatch  on  the  west,  and  the  long,  high 
Uintah  range  on  the  north.  These  two 
great  mountain  ranges — the  Wasatch  and 
Uintahs — are  the  determining  features  of 
Utah  geography.  To  the  west,  the  drain- 
age is  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  to  the 
east,  into  the  Colorado  River.  The 
Wasatch  passes  from  north  to  south 
throughout  the  State,  and  varies  from 
7,000  to  12,000  feet  in  height.  Many  of 
its  elevations  are  massive  and  very 
picturesque,  and  the  great  variation  in  its 
altitude  accounts  for  the  diversified  vege- 
tation in  the  different  parts  of  the  State. 
In  April,  the  mountain  sides  everywhere 
break  into  verdure,  and  the  scrub  oak 
and  maple  become  beautifully  green. 
Wild  grasses  grow  in  every  nook  and 
cranny,  and  all  the  trees  and  native  shrub- 
bery vibrate  with  new  life  in  their  varied 
tints.  In  the  solitudes  of  the  mountians 
he  alpine  lakes  set  in  surroundings  of 
'crag  and  forest.'  Beautiful  streams  flow 
down  the  canyons,  fed  by  the  abundant 
winter  snows  and  the  generous  summer 
rainfall  of  the  higher  altitudes.  These 
are  directed  to  garden  and  fields  by  means 
of  irrigating  ditches.  Great  peaks  like 
Mount  Timpanogas  and  Mount  Nebo, 
'with  their  feet  among  beautiful  groves 
and  meadows,  their  brows  in  the  sky, 
look  down  upon  the  valleys  with  an  air 
of  watchfulness.'  The  canyons  of  the 
Uintahs  are  deeper  and  more  sombre  than 
those  of  the  Wasatch,  and  the  peaks  are 
higher,  varying  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet. 
The  mountains  are  rugged,  far  more  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and 
many  of  the  remote  canyons  are  still  un- 
known to  the  white  man.  To  the  west 
of  the  WaSatch  are  the  Oquirrh  moun- 
tains, with  but  few  streams  but  many 
deep  canyons.  Beyond  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  rising  out  of  the  American 
Deseret,  is  the  Ibapah  range,  dry  and 
with  but  little  vegetation,  yet  glittering 
always  in  the  blue  sky.  This  range,  as 
do  all  the  mountains  of  Utah,  offers  the 
naturalist  beautiful  and  varied  fields  for 
study. 

"Utah  has  an  ideal  climate.  The  four 
seasons  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  wat;m 
spring  and  summer  months  follow  regu- 
larly the  cold  frosty  days  of  winter.  In 
the  Salt  Lake  valley,  the  average  summer 
temperature  is  72  degrees  while  the 
winter  is  32  degrees.  The  whims  of  light 
and  air  throw  the  mountains  into  beau- 
tiful and  fantastic  shapes  during  the  en- 
tire year,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  clouds  resting  upon  the 
highest  peaks,  ready  to  precipitate  their 
moisture  into  the  canyons  and  valleys  be- 


hiH.  File  winter  snows  feed  the  streams, 
liuni  which  the  cities  and  towns  obtain 
their  water  supply.  The  calm,  exquisite 
days  are  many,  and  the  air  is  transparent 
and  balmy,  yet  from  the  mountain  peaks, 
one  turns  to  look  far  down  into  the  val- 
leys, and  sees 

"  'Fair  clouds  of  feathery  gold. 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam. 
Like  islands  on  a  dark,  blue  sea.' 

"Utah  has  a  rich,  native  vegetation. 
Sage  brush  abounds  in  all  the  valleys  west 
and  east  of  the  Wasatch  mountains,  and 
is  indicative  of  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  In 
the  canyons  are  many  varieties  of  timber, 
and  along  the  streams  are  the  choke 
cherry,  elder  berry,  service  berry,  the 
tou,gh  and  scraggy  mahogany,  the  wild 
raspberry,  as  well  as  the  poison  ivy  with 
its  beautiful  and  inviting  leaves.  Nearly 
one-fitth  of  the  State  is  forested,  and  the 
principal  trees  are  the  aspen,  pine,  spruce, 
and  evergreen,  the  red  fir,  alpine  fir, 
balsam,  juniper,  and  pinyon. 

'The  soil  of  Utah  is  fertile.  It  only  re- 
quired that  water  be  turned  upon  it  and  it 
became  a  land  of  plenty.  Concerning  the 
soils,  Dr.  Widtsoe  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah,  says  that  they  are  of  un- 
usual depth  and  unsurpassed  fertility. 
Their  lower  layers,  to  a  depth  of  forty 
and  fifty  feet,  are  almost  as  fertile  as  the 
surface  soils.  Since  the  rainfall  is  not 
sufficient  to  drain  through  and  to  wash 
out  the  fertility  of  the  soils,  the  store  of 
plant  food  has  been  conserved  for  untold 
ages.  Every  Utah  landowner  owns,  virt- 
ually, several  farms  one  above  the  other, 
because  of  the  equal  fertility  of  the  soils 
to  great  depths,  which  is  drawn  upon  by 
the   deep-going  plant  roots. 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  land  demanded 
a  response  of  the  colonizers  to  their  en- 
\ironment,  which  developed  a  frugality 
and  industry  not  surpassed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lands  of  America.  The 
people  became  proficient  and  learned  in 
irrigation  and  dry  farming,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  learning,  thousands  of  acres^  of 
land  have  been  made  into  beautiful 
private  gardens  in  a  country  which  the 
early  explorers  passed  up  as  worthless. 

"The  rainfall  in  Utah  varies  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  In  the  early 
days,  it  was  even  less  than  twelve  inches, 
making  the  land  bleak  and  sterile.  But 
the  soil  which  was  the  sediment  of  old 
Lake  Bonneville  and  the  erosion  of  the 
mountains  was  rich.  All  that  was  needed 
was  water,  and  water  was  turned  upon  it 
by  the  first  settlers,  which,  with  the  sun- 
shine,   soon    made    the    trees    grow,    the 
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vvliL-al  <I(j\'clii|),  and  the  land  become  dot- 
ted witli  farms  and  towns." 

Concerning  the  Indians  of  Utah,  little 
has  been  written.  Many  generations  agp, 
the  Cliff  Dwellers  inhabited  parts  of 
sonthern  Utah  along  the  Colorado  River, 
and  recently  cliff  dwellings  have  been 
found  in  Wayne  and  Garfield  counties. 
These  people  had  a  well  defined  irriga- 
tion system  and  lived  in  tribes.  They 
built  their  houses  high  up  among  the 
cliffs  of  mountains,  and  made  pottery  and 
basketry.  There  are  indications  that  they 
worked  in  iron  and  copper,  but  to  what 
extent,  we  are  uncertain.  When  the  pio- 
neers settled  Utah  the  Indians  were  of 
many  diversified  and  small  bands,  chief 
among  which  were  the  Utes,  Piutes, 
Comanches,  etc.  Up  to  about  1880,  they 
lived  in  their  original  condition,  but  now 
they  have  been  gathered  on  the  reserva- 
tons,  where  they  are  schooled  and  taught 
the  fundamentals  of  industrial  pursuits. 
Many  of  the  Indians  have  become 
splendid  farmers.  They  have  their  tradi- 
tions, as  do  all  Indians,  and  their  folk 
songs  are  remarkable.  I  suppose  you 
know  the  Cottonwood  tree.  It  is  natural 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Utah.  To  this 
tree,  the  Indians  used  to  sing: 

The  cottonwoods  are  growing  tal!  and 
tall. 

The  cottonwoods  are  growing  tall  and 
tall. 

Come,  let  us  look  up  to  the  Great  Spirit, 

And  grow  tall  and  tall  like  the  cotton- 
woods. 

Suggestive  Topics  and  Questions:  Have 
the  students  of  your  class  describe  the 
physical  features  of  Utah,  and  then  of 
their  own  community.  Get  them  to  tell 
about  the  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  etc. 
Ask  them  to  name  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  they  have  seen.  Does 
the  sage  brush  indicate  good  soil?  Con- 
trast our  climate  with  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. Why  do  the  people  of  Utah  ir- 
rigate their  farms?  Find  out  something 
about  the  history  of  irrigation.  Some 
noted  writer  has  said  that  sunshine  and 
mountains  are  conducive  to  high  ideals. 
Do  you  think  this  is  true?  Why?  What 
are  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians  of  the  West.  Who  were  the 
cliff  dwellers?  Where  do  we  find  their 
remains  today?  The  teacher  has  a  won- 
derful chance  to  compile  statements  from 
the  class  members  concerning  the  animal 
life  (fauna)  and  floral  life  fflora)  of  the 
different  parts  of  Utah.  The  boys  and 
girls  can  gather  much  material  about  the 
Indians,  especially  from  their  parents  and 
grandparents. 


Lesson  33.     The  First  Summer  in  Utah. 

References: 

Whitney:  "History  of  Utah,"  Vol.  I., 
chapters  18  and  19. 

Bancroft:  "History  of  Utah,"  chapter 
10. 

Whitney:  "Making  of  a  State."  chap- 
ters 2  and  3. 

Little:  "From  Kirtland  to  Salt  Lake 
City,"  chapters  17  and  18. 

Journals  of  Wilford  Woodruff,  Erastus 
Snow,  Parley  P.   Pratt,  etc. 
Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  The  First  Plowing. 

(a)   What     the     Pioneers     accomp- 
lished in  one  month. 

II.  The    First    Homes.     The    Old    Fort. 

III.  Laying  out  of  Salt   Lake   City. 

IV.  How  the  Pioneers  Lived.     Religious 
customs.     Food. 

V.  Work  of  the  First  Summer.     Explora- 
tions, reclaiming  soil,  etc. 

On  July  24th,  William  Carter  plowed 
about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  pre- 
pared the  soil  for  the  planting  of  potatoes. 
George  W.  Brown  and  Shadrach  Roundy 
plowed  a  number  of  furrovys  at  the  same 
time.  The  soil  was  very  hard,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  dam  the  waters  of  City 
Creek  at  various  places  and  to  run  the 
water  upon  the  land.  During  the  first 
month,  the  pioneers  had  plowed  and 
planted  eighty-four  acres  of  land  in  corn, 
potatoes,  beans,  buckwheat,  and  turnips. 
These  crops,  however,  did  not  mature,  as 
they  were  put  in  the  ground  so  late  in 
the  season,  but  the  potatoes  obtained 
"made  excellent  seed  for  another  year's 
planting." 

The  Pioneers  lived  during  the  first  few 
weeks  in  tents  and  wagons,  but  they  soon 
saw  the  need  of  protection,  and  conse- 
quently a  stockade  was  built  which  was 
known  as  "The  Old  Fort."  "The  east 
side  consisted  of  a  row  of  log  houses, 
while  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides 
were  mud  walls.  The  roofs  were  of 
brush,  covered  with  earth.  The  doors  and 
windows  faced  the  interior.  In  most  of 
them,  the  bare  ground  served  as  a  floor. 
Heavy  gates,  carefully  locked  at  night, 
guarded  the  main  entrance  to  the  fort." 
(Whitney).  The  first  house  in  the  valley 
was  built  by  Lorenzo  D.  Young.  It  was 
a  log  cabin  and  stood  where  the  Bee- 
Hive  House  now  stands.  It  had  two 
rooms,  but  no  floor  until  the  following 
year. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  laid  out  and  sur- 
veyed in  August,  1847.  It  became  the 
model  for  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Utah.  Each  block  contained  ten  acres 
and  the  streets  were  eight  rods  wide.  The 
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people  were  encouraged  to  plant  trees, 
and  every  head  of  a  family  was  to  own 
his  home.  Ownership  of  home  and  land 
lias  always  been  encouraged  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  large  percentage  of  heads 
of  families  owning  their  homes  in  Utah 
today.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  Salt 
Lake  City  had  beautiful  orchards,  and  its 
trees  today  are  considered  very  beau- 
tiful by  the  naturalists  of  America.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
in  New  Jersey  a  State  Tree  Commission 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  planting  of  trees 
in  the  cities  of  that  State.  Salt  Lake's 
wide  streets  and  beautiful  streams  of 
water  have  caused  comment  the  world 
over.  From  a  sanitary  view-point,  no  city 
of  ihe  United  States  can  be  made  more 
healthy. 

In  one  of  the  old  numbers  of  the  Ju- 
venile Instkuctor,  you  will  find  a  good 
description  of  the  iirst  winter  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  written  by  one  who  experienced  its 
hardshps.  He  says: 

"The  Pioneers,  after  their  arrival,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  fort  and  erected  a 
number  of  houses  which  they  left  for 
those  who  came  in  after  them  to  occupy. 
Some  of  these  were  constructed  of  adobe, 
others  of  logs.  The  adobes  were  much 
longer  than  is  the  fashion  now.  They 
were  eighteen  inches  long  and  propor- 
tionately wide  and  thick.  The  fort  was 
called  the  'Old  Fort'  and  it  stood  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Sixth  Ward  Square. 
When  the  companies  which  followed  the 
Pioneers  came  into  the  valley,  addidtions 
were  made  to  the  south  and  the  north 
of  the  frost,  which  were  called  the  South 
and  North  Forts.  They  were  connected 
with  the  'Old  Fort'  by  gates  and  each  of 
them  had  gates  through  which  the  people 
went  to  and  from  their  fields.  The 
houses  were  built  close  together  with  the 
highest  wall  on  the  outside.  This  formed 
the  wall  of  the  fort.  The  roofs  sloped 
toward  the  inside  and  all  the  doors  and 
windows  were  on  the  inside  so  as  to  make 
the  houses  more  secure  against  attack. 
Not  having  had  any  experience  in  this 
climate,  and  supposing  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  in  the  summer  and 
fall  that  it  was  very  dry.  they  made  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  very  flat.  The  result 
was  that  nearly  every  house  leaked  during 
the  first  winter.  But  that  first  winter 
was  a  mild  one,  which  was  most  fortunate 
for  the  people,  for  neither  their  food  nor 
their  clothing  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  enable  them  to  endure  very  cold 
weather.  Many  were  without  shoes  and 
the  best  covering  they  could  get  for  their 
feet  were  moccasins.     Their  clothing,  too, 


was  ahiiost  exhausted  and  the  skins  of 
the  goat,  deer  and  elk  which  they  could 
procure  were  most  acceptable  for  cloth- 
ing, though  far  from  pleasant  to  wear  in 
the  rain  or  snow." 

The  Indians  did  not  molest  the  Pio- 
neers during  the  first  few  years.  Presi- 
dent Young  maintained  right  along 
that  it  was  better  to  teed  than  to  fight 
them.  In  fact  so  well  were  the  Indians 
treated  by  the  Saints  that  an  Indian  agent 
has  reported  that  "In  the  early  days  just 
as  soon  as  the  'Mormon'  Church  was  able, 
the  authorities  called  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, sent  them  to  each  band,  not  as 
preaching  missionaries,  but  as  farmers 
and  gave  them  tools  and  oxen  and  in- 
structed them  how  to  use  them." 

Four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pio- 
neers in  the  Valley,  they  selected  a  site 
on  which  to  build  a  Temple  to  the  Lord, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  members  of  the 
"Mormon"  Battalion  from  Santa  Fe,  five 
days  after  the  Pioneers,  the  brethren 
built  a  bowery  in  which  to  hold  meet- 
ings. 

President  Young  sent  out  exploring  ex- 
peditions north  and  south,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  valleys  of  the  Wasatch 
far  and  wide  were  discovered,  and 
colonists  sent  into  them.  Of  the  method 
of  colonizing,  we  will  study  later.  The 
men  continued  clearing  the  soil  and  dig- 
ging ditches.  They  made  adobes,  and 
went  into  the  canyons  for  timber.  They 
made  plows  and  harrows,  and  the  women 
were  kept  busy  mending  clothes  and 
cooking  for  the  men.  The  first  winter 
was  one  of  hard  work  and  careful  plan- 
ning. Flour  was  doled  out  by  weight  to 
each  family,  sego  and  thistle  roots  were 
eaten,  and  now  and  then,  the  hunters 
brought  in  a  little  meat.  Those  who  had 
food  and  shelter  helped  those  who  were 
suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Every  one  shared  with  ones  neighbor. 
Says  one  of  the  Pioneers: 

"The  beef  used  during  the  winter  was 
generally  very  poor.  Most  of  the  cattle 
had  reached  the  valley  late  in  the  season, 
and  then  had  to  be  worked  hard  to  pre- 
pare for  winter.  Of  course,  they  had  no 
chance  to  improve  in  flesh.  Butter  and 
tallow  were  in  consequence  very  scarce, 
and  the  people  craved  them.  There  was 
nothing  that  could  contribute  to  sustain 
life  that  was  wilfully  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  If  an  o.x  mired  and  was  too  poor 
to  get  out  he  was  killed  and  his  carcass 
used  for  food.  Big  gray  Vifolves  came 
down  from  the  mountains  in  March,  1848, 
nnd  killed  several  of  the  cattle  wliich  were 
feeding  on  the  east  bench  in  sight  of  the 
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fort.    Those  parts  of  the  meat  which  the 
wplvcs  had  not  torn  were  used  for  food." 

Lesson  34.     The  Great  Migration. 

References. 

Whitney:  "History  of  Utah,"  chap. 
XIX. 

Bancroft:  "History  of  Utah,"  XI  and 
XII. 

Whitney:  "INIaking  of  a  State,"  3 
and  4. 

Evans:  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism." 

Little:     "From   Kirtland   to   Salt   Lal<e 
City." 
Suggestive  Outline. 

I.  The     Great     Migration     during     1847, 
48-49-50. 

(a)  Companies  alvvrays  organized. 

(b)  Examples    of    what    the    com- 
panies brought  with  them. 

II.  First    School    in    Utah.      Mary    Jane 
Dilworth. 

III.  The  first  flour  mills  and  saw  mills. 

IV.  Story   of  the   Gulls. 

Great  companies  of  Saints  crossed  the 
plains  in  the  next  few  years.  After  the 
first  company,  headed  by  Brigham 
Young,  left  for  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ex- 
tensive preparations  were  made  for  others 
to  follow.  The  "First  Immigration,"  so 
called,  consisted  of  1,553  souls.  It  left 
Winter  Quarters  July  4th,  1847.  The  peo- 
ple were  well  organized  into  companies  of 
100  wagons;  these  again  into  companies 
of  fifty  and  ten  respectively,  each  with  its 
captain  or  commander.  There  were  580 
wagons,  2,213  oxen,  124  horses,  887  cows, 
385  sheep,  35  hogs,  and  716  chickens.  This 
company  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
September. 

The  first  school  was  opened  in  October, 
1847.  The  teacher  was  Mary  Jane  Dil- 
worth. Julian  Moses  also  conducted  a 
school  in  the  "Old  Fort"  during  the  first 
winter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  a  flour  mill  was 
built  on  City  Creek,  and  saw  mills  were 
erected  on  Mill  Creek  and  City  Creek 
during  that  first  season. 

During  the  spring  time  of  1848,  crickets 
came  near  destroying  the  crops,  particu- 
larly the  wheat.  The  gulls  came  and  de- 
voured the  crickets  and  saved  the  crops. 
(Space  prevents  my  giving  this  lesson  in 
any  length.  I  would,  however,  tell,  at 
some  length,  the  story  of  the  Gulls.) 

Suggestive  questions  and  Topics:  Tell 
how  the  "Mormon"  companies  were  or- 
ganized. Give  an  inventory  of  one  of  the 
companies.  Why  were  the  "Mormons" 
generally  successful  in  their  migrations? 
Who  opened  the  fir'-t  ■school  in  Utah '^ 
Can   von   find   ^unic   T'innrcr   who   can   tell 


you  about  Mary  Jane  Dilworth?  Why 
did  the  Saints  build  saw  mills  and  flour 
mills?  What  does  this  indicate?  Give 
the  story  of  the  gulls.  Why  do  the  Saints 
feel  that  the  saving  of  the  crops  by  these 
birds  was  miraculous?  The  first  school 
home  was  an  old  military  tent  shaped  like 
an  Indian  wi,gwam.  Contrast  it  with 
our  modern  school  buildings. 

Third  Year- Old  Te^ament 
Lessons  for  Odtober. 

[Prepared    by    Frank    K.    Seegmiller    of 
Granite  Stake.] 

Lesson     36.     Saul,     though     a    Valorous 
King,  Could  not  Govern  Himself. 

Teacher's  Te.xt:     I   Samuel   11-14. 

Pupils'  Text:     I  Samuel  13. 

Topical  Assignments:  Saul's  first  great 
success,  or  the  war  of  Jabesh  Gilead — ■ 
chap.  11.  Samuel's  loving  sorrow  on  ac- 
count   of    their    choosing    a    king — chap. 

12.  Saul's  first  great  mistake  (the  class) 

13.  Jonathan  and  his  armor  bearer  14:1- 
23.    Saul's  rash  vow  14:24-46. 

Aim:  In  the  final  summing  up,  God 
and  the  world  look  upon  moral  goodness 
as  the  quality  of  greatest  worth. 

Review  briefly  how  Saul  was  finally 
chosen  king.  Comment  especially  on  the 
fact  that  many  said:  "How  shall  this 
man  save  us?'' 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  tribes  of 
Israel  would  be  slow  by  acknowledge- 
ing  a  new  king,  to  give  up  their  local 
independence.  Thus  it  was  that  before 
Saul  was  generally  received  by  them,  he 
had  to  give  proof  of  his  valor.  This  he 
did  in  three  early  wars, — the  war  with 
Nahash  king  of  Ammon,  the  first  Phili- 
stine war,  and  the  war  with  Amalek.  In 
this  lesson  consider  the  first  two. 

The  Ammonites  are  the  descendants  of 
Lot,  who  lived  east  of  Jordan  near  the 
head  of  the  Jabbok  river  (see  map).  Their 
King  Nahash  besieged  Jabesh-Gilead  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (locate),  and  would  agree 
to  spare  them  only  on  condition  that  their 
right  eyes  should  be  put -out.  The  object 
of  these  hard  terms  was  of  course  to  rob 
them  of  that  eye  whose  true  aim  made 
them  the  celebrated  bowmen  they  were  in 
Israel. 

The  seven  days'  truce  was  Saul's  op- 
jiortunity.  The  pieces  of  oxen,  like  the 
liery  cross  of  the  highlanders,  roused  at 
once,  their  patriotism  and  their  fear  of 
\cngeance.  "The  brilliant  victory  made 
I  hem  know  that  Saul  wa'-  a  gro.it  leader 
ni    w.Tr.      Hut   greater   th.nn    hi*;   valor   was 
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his  magnanimity  and  trust  in  God. 
W'lien  his  friends  reminded  him  of  the 
taunts  of  his  enemies  the  glad  thought 
of  the  Lord's  deliverance  made  liim  say, 
"There  shall  not  a  man  be  put  to  death 
this  day,  for  today  the  Lord  hath  wrouglit 
salvation  in  Israel." 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  he  coidd  not 
always  have  (his  spirit.  The  wonder- 
ful events  of  chap.  12,  together  with 
Samuel's  warnings  are  almost  prophetic 
nf  the  changes  that  were  to  come  over 
Israel  and  its  king.  Read  12:13-25  with 
the   class. 

Upon  Saul's  return  from  Jabesh-Gilead, 
Saul  found  awaiting  him  the  greater  task 
of  delivering  Israel  from  the  Philistines. 
One  of  the  garrisons  of  these  intruders 
was  attacked  by  Jonathan  and  driven  out 
nf  Gibeah,  Saul's  home  city.  This  attack- 
caused  the  enemy  fairly  to  overrun  the 
district  of  Benjamin.  Instead  of  rallying 
round  Saul,  the  Israelites  hid  themselves. 
The  king  was  left  with  only  a  few  hun- 
dred men.  Israel's  cause  seemed  hope- 
less. 

"It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  that  Jon- 
athan by  his  prowess  and  courage  saved 
his  father's  kingdom.  The  deep  valley 
of  the  Michmash  extends  upward  from 
the  Jordan,  cutting  across  central 
Canaan. 

"On  the  northern  side  a  small  Philistine 
garrison  guarded  the  pass.  From  the 
crags  on  the  south  Jonathan  looked 
across  the  valley  and  conceived  the  bold 
plan  of  a  single-handed  attack.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  Israel's 
history.  .A.ccompanied  by  his  bold  armor- 
bearer  he  descended  into  the  valley  and 
then  mounted  the  cliffs  to  the  north 
amidst  the  taunts  of  the  Philistines.  Their 
taunts  were  changed  to  wonder  and  then 
to  fear,  when  Jonathan  mounted  the 
height  and  boldly  attacked  them.  A 
panic,  possibly,  as  the  narrative  suggests, 
increased  by  an  earthquake,  seized  the 
Philistine  garrison  and  quickly  spread  to 
the  marauding  bands." — Kent. 

When  once  in  flight,  the  Israelites 
cjuickly  rallied  and  pursued  them  over  the 
plateau  past  Bethhoron  down  toward 
their  own  country  ne.xt  the  sea — the  same 
'road  Joshua  took  while  pursuing  the 
kings  on  the  day  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still.     (See  map). 

Saul's  rash  vow  which  nearly  cost  the 
noble  Jonathan  his  life,  grew  of  course, 
out  of  his  eagerness  to  harrass  the  fleeing 
foe. 

That  the  battle  was  decisive  may  weli 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Phil- 
istines never  again  invaded  this  part  dur- 
ing Saul's  lifetime. 

The    sad    thing    about    these    victories 


is  that  already  Saul's  rejoicing  must  have 
been  saddened  by  the  thought  that  his 
disobedience  in  offering  sacrifice  had 
drawn  forth  from  God's  prophet  the 
statement  that  his  kingdom  should  not 
continue.  (Read  with  the  class  I  Sam- 
uel 13:13,-14).  What  Israel  needed  was 
not  a  leader  merely  valorous,  but  one 
brave  as  Saul  and  spiritually  and  morally 
an  example  that  all  could  follow.  Such 
a  one  mvist  be  found.    ■ 

Picture  Study:  Saul  anointed  king,  by 
Julius  Schnarr. 

Lesson   37.     Saul,  who   was   Rejected   of 
God  for  Disobedience,  Loses  His  King- 
dom to  David. 

Teacher's  Text:     I  Samuel  15-17. 

Pupils'  Text:     I  Samuel  17. 

Topical  Assignment:  The  war  with 
the  Amalekites  15:1-9.  Saul's  second  re- 
jection 15:10-35.  The  anointing  of  David 
16:1-13.  David  and  Goliath  (the  class)  17. 

Predominant  Truths:  "To  obey  is  bet- 
ter than  sacrifice."  "Man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance  but  God  looketh  on 
the  heart."     (16:7). 

Memorize:     I   Samuel   15:22. 

After  defeating  the  Philistines  at 
Michmash,  Saul  set  out  to  punish  Israel's 
constant  foe,  the  Amalekites.  After  a 
very  successful  campaign  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  where  they  lived,  Saul  returned 
by  way  of  Gilgal,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan.  (See  map).  There  it  was  that 
Sauniel  told  him  finally  of  his  rejection 
for  disobedience.  (At  this  point,  review 
the  story  of  Moses'  fight  with  Amalek. 
.-\fter  that  event,  Israel  and  this  people 
were  mortal  foes). 

From  this  time  on  the  sacred  narrative 
Ijrings  prominently  forward  him  whom 
God  sent  Samuel  to  anoint.  Saul,  more 
and  more,  takes  second  place. 

The  choice  and  the  anointing  of  David 
together  with  David's  playing  the  harp 
to  quiet  the  melancholy  king  as  also 
David's  victory  over  Goliath  form  a 
natural  but  remarkably  tragic  sequence 
of  Saul's  rejection. 

These  stories  are  familiar  to  pupils,  so 
don't  fail  to  take  time  to  locate  places, 
such  as  Bethlehem,  Azekah,  and  Ephes- 
dammim.  Call  this  the  second  Philistine 
war  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first  in 
which  Jonathan  performs  so  nobly.  Pre- 
pare for  the  next  lesson  by  comparing 
what  Jonathan  did  against  the  whole 
army  with  what  David  did  to  Goliath, 
who  represents  the  whole  armj'.  If  like 
qualities  beget  friendship,  certainly  faith- 
fulness to  God  and  brave  acts  should 
knit  the  soul  of  lonathan  to  that  of 
David. 

(Continued   on   page   596.) 
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reo.  E.   Oahoon Leayitt,  Alta.,   Canada 
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Tames  M.  Horsley  Soda  Springs,   Idalio... 

fames  L.  Dunford Bloomington,  Idaho  _.- 
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Jeinhard  Maeser  Beaver,  Utah 

,V.   G.  Raymond  Smithfleld,    Utah    
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Rudy Roosevelt,  Utah  

Nixon  Huntington,  Utah 
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Geo.  A.   Gofl  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah..' 

All  Smurthwaite Wellsville,  Utah 

Clifford  I.  Goff Midvale,  Utah  

Robert  Winn  Nephi,  Utah 

Edward  Carroll  Orderville,  Utah  

'red  J.   Pack Salt  Lake  City,  Utah..  I 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Jr Malad,  Idaho  

A.  M.  Davis  Mesa,   Arizona  

Lars  Jenson Scipio,   Utah  

r.  N.   Hmit  Bunkerville,  Nev.  
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Hans  T.  Moriei:^LH    Parowan,  Utah 

1\  T.' Burton  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Swen  F.  Johnson Pocatello,  Idaho 

David  Kinghorn  Lewisville,   Idaho  

Edwin  P.  Parry,  Jr.  ..  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 

G.  E.   Miles  St.  George,  Utah 

Marinus  Christensen  —  St.  Johns,  Arizona  ... 

E.    C.   Phillips  Thatcher.  Arizona 

r.  B.  Decker  

[ra  B.  Whitney  ... 
E.  A.  Cowley 


Bluff,  Utah 
Sanford,   Colorado  .. 

Richfield,  Utah 

Shelley,   Idaho  

Snowflake,  Arizcna  .. 
Manti,   Utah 


STAB  VALLEY 1  Edwin  N.  Allred LAfton.   Wyoming 


SUMMIT 

TAYLOR  

TETON  

TOOELE   

UINTAH  

UNION 

UTAH   

WASATCH  

WAYNE   

WEBEB  

WOODRUFF   

YELLOWSTONE 
YOUNG  -. 


ffTank  Pingree  Coalville,   Utah 

James  E.  Ellison iRaymond,  Alta.,  Cana- 

J.  A.  Home Driggs,    Idaho   

.V.  K.  Soelberg |  Grantsville,    Utah 

Vallace    Calder 

Jacob  H.  Trayner 

[.  A.  Smoot  

James  Johnson  

Wm.  H.  Callahan 

Brigham  H.   Goddard. 

Ernest  G.  Burdette 

F.  A.  MiUer 

Don    O.    Eoberts 


Vernal,   Utah 

'  a  Grande,  Oregon  .. 

Provo,  Utah  

Heber,  Utah  

I.oa,  Utah  

Ogden,  Utah  

Evanston,   Wyomiii  .■ 
St.    Anthony,    Idaho. 
Kline,    Colorado   


1358 
3902 
1798 
2988 
2002 
1240 
2705 
1272 
1748 
1777 
1353 
2727 
3753 
1385 
2972 
3908 
1181 
1892 
2209 
2830 
2781 
7647 
1986 
3406 
1279 

731 
4078 
1713 

919 
1102 

759 

818 
4306 
3115 
294« 
2998 
3320 
1973 


3172 
2241 
1928 
4067 
2258 

936 
2092 

008 

701 
3525 

920 

799 
2534 
1480 
1829 
1682 
1255 
1690 
1813 

808 
5968 
1476 

605 
4026 
1616 
1666 


1254 

764 

3090 

845 

1487 

809 

2712 

1054 

1629 

8W 

991 

418 

2115 

643 

1104 

338 

1392 

510 

1424 

620 

1174 

1019 

2498 

806 

3133 

700  1 

1  1042 

436 

2524 

1365 

3023 

893 

1105 

467 

1461 

834 

1740 

490 

2342 

363 

2126 

684 

6079 

1174 

1724 

646 

2739 

663 

1017 

180 

686 

297 

3477 

525 

1355 

606 

794 

284 

926 

254 

713 

444 

745 

438 

3473 

917 

2053 

668 

2439 

1046 

2335 

50 

2898 

1045 

1693 

566 

2798 

790 

1771 

818 

'  1636 

616 

2585 

614 

1736 

681 

866 

400 

1904 

713 

564 

197 

556 

190 

3173 

1027 

818 

357 

685  ^ 

484 

2113 

490 

1336 

485 

1496 

713 

1335 

600 

1178 

411 

1279 

615 

1S70 

530 

612 

382 

4507 

1081 

1306 

454 

648 

418 

2662 

682 

1391 

622 

1512 

551 

355 

246 

MISSIONS  

AUSTRALIA  Don  O.  Rushton 

CALIFORNIA  Jos.  E.  Robinson 

CENTRAL  STATES  ..     S.  O.  Bennion 

EASTERN  STATES  ._.    Walter  P.  Monson 

GREAT  BRITAIN Hyrum  M.  Smith 

HAWAII -iamuel  E.  Woolley 

JAPAN  H.  Grant  Ivins 

NETHERLANDS  LeGrand  Richards  

NOBTHEBN  STATES..  German  E.  Ellsworth... 

N.  W.  STATES Melvin  J.  Ballard 

NEW  ZEALAND William  Gardner  

SAMOA  John  A.  Nelson  

SCANDINAVIA    Hans  J.   Christianson.. 

SOUTH  AFBICA Nicholas  G.  Smith Cape  Colony,  So.-Atrica 

SOUTHERN    STATES.-  Chas.  A.  Callis Chattanooga,   Tenn.   .. 

SWEDEN Theo.  Tohiason Stockholm,   Sweden 

SWITZ.  &  GERMANY..  Hyrum  W.  Valentine  ..'Basel,  Switzerland 

WESTERN    STATES—  John  L.  Herrick Denver,    Colorado 


Sydney,  Australia 

(.OS  Angeles,   Cal.   

Independence,  Mo.  

New  York,  N.  Y 

Liverpool,  England 

Laie,  Hawaii 

Tokyo,   Japan  

Rotterdam,  Holland  ... 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Portland,  Oregon 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
.Apai,  Upolu,  Samoa... 
Copenhagen,    Denmark. 


Mission  Totals 464 

Totals  of  Stakes i  895 


Grand  Totals  ..■ 11349  143643    1117299 


143643 


J117293 


356 

826 

599 

936 

3460 

2138 

355 

938 

1154 

607 


223 
1051 

222 
2793 

888 
1777 

247 


209 

177 

191 

■283 

191 

60 

166 

79 

93 

162 

146 

184 

181 

92 

301 

178 

122 

156 

129 

lOY 

144 

342 

157 

160 

87 

46 

144 

180 

53 

60 

84 

96 

233 

143 

187 

127 

290 

103 

106 

141 

209 

117 

167 

141 

77 

189 

61 

59 

214 

91 

89 

120 

118 

144 

119 


123  I     149 
104 

79 
237 

87 

77 
127 
114 
123 

57  I 


18410 
39490 


6790O 


34 

186 
77 
93 

272 

20O 
21 
76 

113 
75 
60 
12 

102 
17 

188 
48 

158 
28 


173S 
9140 


10878   10918  121796 


JosT^PH  F.  Smith,  General  Siipt. 


David  O.  McKay,  First  Asst.  Supt. 


Stephen  L-  Ri 


JNTS  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31.1914. 


JEx«> 

ftSf 
=  ■20 

SaS 

2  « 

!Z 

701 

1497 

756 

1584 

938 

439 

1172 

587 

702 

716 

641 

1228 

1658 

553 

1320 

1501 

612 

733 

885 

1062 

1089 

3075 

1081 

1435 

510 

367 

1660 

780 

494 

428 

365 

411 

1880 

1292 

1236 

1212 

1605 

847 

640 

1333 

997 

731 

1365 

1012 

426 

1008 

306 

308 

1793 

518 

46i 

9BS 

717 

704 

772 

496 

657 

682 

311 

2461 

700 

401 

1252 

713 

717 

201 


s 

DO  a 

Pi 

680 

1656 

731 

1343 

904 

635 

1362 

494 

762 

705 

687 

1328 

1877 

646 

1371 

1644 

693 

762 

968 

1352 

1102 

3488 

1066 

1450 

551 

376 

1954 

799 

644 

610 

403 

381 

2066 

1435 

1203 

1144 

1454 

835 

730 

1610 

824 

796 

1671 

1012 

362 

1032 

288 

312 

1765 

524 

471 

1158 

732 

870 

694 

450 

SIS 

694 

342 

2614 

757 

359 

14S3 

790 

731 

134 


Enrollment  by  Departments,  not 
Ind.  Parents  Dept.  or  Grade  Roll 


§■  a  a 


346 
674 
420 
564 
398 
218 
489 
263 
324 
303 
313 
529 
660 
395 
639 
689 
309 
362 
391 
427 
487 
1533 
458 
715 
247 
221 
994 
422 
205 
216 
220 
249 
814 
551 
520 
360 
727 
484 
330 
815 
384 
366 
684 
600 
230 
502 
131 
133 
810 
269 
237 
470 
352 
429 
355 
195 
366 
293 
172 
1104 
349 
206 
619 
384 
378 
108 


a 


240 
648 

256 
509 

345 
191 
439 

198 
266 
317 
267 
374 
505 
235 
449 
522 
266 
291 
322 
359 
448 

1169 
366 
492 
204 
128 
684 
342 
199 
131 
158 
119 
703 
474. 
622 
384 
580 
257 
252 
471 
367 
267 
507 
366 
160 
445 
139 
113 
666 
205 
175 
446 
263 
311 
249 
214 
314 
236 
101 
876 
218 
145 
441 
310 
283 
62 


314 
844 
318 
724 

378 

237 
668 
289 
440 
348 
291 
691 
904 
313 
674 
779 
259 
361 
410 
611 
457 

1884 
551 
718 
284 
120 
932 
253 
243 
241 
163 
182 

1012 
719 
596 
532 
708 
411 
330 
820 
405 
388 
849 
421 
145 
494 
101 
137 
780 
189 
175 
566 
290 
332 
374 
204 
334 
388 
139 

1243 
431 
131 
733 
332 
374 
58 


■0= 
§1 


210 
595 
205 
488 
348 
178 
477 
209 
194 
211 
220 
580 
634 
135 
466 
696 
194 
257 
382 
457 
400 
879 
329 
515 
168 
104 
548 
217 
149 
178 
114 
118 
656 
541 
465 
440 
476 
302 
262 
466 
316 
281 
646 
386 
122 
364 

63 
111 
698 
151 
133 
407 
250 
276 
250 
187 
260 
310 
109 
833 
284 
146 
584 
237 
215 

93 


Eh  ^ 
271 


•*— a 

^m  ^  m 

o  ap: 

Eh 


•a  a 

t-  «  3 

"  Po 
Ph  SS 


642 
373 

200 
471 
122 
230 
242 
247 
382 
842 
121 
463 
559 
177 
224 
348 
680 
399 

1098 
443 
445 
158 
170 
658 
345 
242 
172 
126 
124 
761 
442 
336 
640 
568 
258 
206 
371 
360 
228 
451 
351 
13] 
235 
160 
126 
614 
228 
217 
237 
294 
227 
238 
146 
201 
146 
132 

1019 
175 
132 
358 

.  240 

218 

64 


1381 
3153 
1487 
2927 
1842 
1024 
2534 
1081 
1454 
1421 
1328 
2556 
3535 
1199 
2691 
3145 
1205 
1495 
1853 
2414 
2191 
6533 
2147 
2885 
1061 

743 
3614 
1579 
1038 

938 

771 

792 
•3946 
2727 
2439 
2353 
3059 
1712 
1370 
2943 
1821 
1530 
3036 
2024 

788 
2040 

594 

620 
3558 
1042 

937 
2126 
1449 
1574 
1466 

946 
1475 
1376 

653 
5075 
1457 

760 
2735 
1503 
1488 

385 


SI 


&.9 


fiw 


c  — -u  o 


it  SO 


11  = 

^  *H  ^ 

■°'9a 

5§" 


Bt: 

s 
Ob 


64 
56 
64 
53 
70 
58 
58 
64 
53 
59 
62 
46 
51 
75 
45 
56 
52 
67 
63 
54 
55 
61 
53 
86 
55 
70 
63 

55 
59 
61 
57 
59 


2SS 
583 
352 

88 
313 

70 
367 
241 
107 

79 

22 
216 
229 
255 
297 
6 
115 

26 

84 
425 
554 

98 
282 
649 

'126" 

571 

265 

89 

52 

76 

13 

806 

437 

557 

600 

215 

97 

200 

474 

65 

459" 
193 
148 
409 


564 
501 
492 
434 
461 
243 
562 
372 
328 
505 
362 
608 
511 
269 
715 


39 
245 


159 

192 

71 

134 

82 

63 

384 

524 

8 

301 

59 

37 

41 


24 
39 
33 

38 
58 
53 
35 
21 
28 
37 
33 
37 
44 
44 
36 
37 
40 
43 
33 
42 
48 
38 
28 
36 
52 
35 
47 
28 
33 
45 


316 
631 
335 
460 
987 
357 
379 
99 
268 
651 
303 
355 
240 
240 
175 
701 
492  i  39 
609  I  28 
627  I  48 
641  I  40 
279  !  38 
429 
537 
435 
381 
424 
475 
249 
453 
219 
151 
776 
217 
179 
333 
307 
306 
28') 
284 
333 
330 
258 
1198 
317 
175 


295 
312 


141  i  46 


11 
19 
16 
IS 
13 
11 
24 

6 
10 

9 
14 
18 
14 

7 
10 
14 
11 
10 

6 
19 
11 
19 
14 
20 
12 
13 
20 
14 
11 
11 
12 
18 
18 
14 
14 
19 
22 
22 

8 
22 

8 
17 
20 
12 

9 
11 
18 

6 
15 
12 
12 
11 
11 
17 
10 
11 

9 

'I 
16 
15 
10 
20 
6 


2560 
4646 
2705 
3999 
2969 
1500 
3824 
1881 
2085 
2291 
2027 
3770 
4654 
1930 
4285 
4226 
1952 
2184 
2723 
3441 
3521 
8394 
3089 
4128 
1294 
1265 
5118 
2471 
1614 
1358 
1260 
1190 
5918 
3983 
3996 
3891 
4439 
2360 
2235 
4351 
2689 
2171) 
42S7 
3020 
1359 
3278 
941 
920 
5046 
1460 
1337 
2766 
2015 
2374 
2192 
1481 
2223 
2027 
1113 
7166 
2504 
1141 
3752 
2080 
2051 
689 


$     677.631$      452.63; 

$    125.011 

796.60 

567.33 

229.27 

600.63 

328.84 

171.79 

659.83 

450.89 

108.94 

404.06! 

301.14 

102.91 

271.24: 

252.88 

18.36 

429.41 

306.84 

122.57 

182.44 

137.15 

45.2:1 

436.89 

348.36 

87.53 

308.22 

267.02 

41.20 

186.64! 

157.97 

28.67 

498.94' 

365.22 

133.72 

618.43 

621.62 

96.81 

300.70 

273.64 

27.0. 

665.18 

601.94 

163.24 

1,181.16 

1,050.71 

130.45 

316.48 

192.66 

123.83 

321.34 

280.42 

43.92 

369.00 

348.86 

20.14 

672.99 

512.67 

160.32 

1,203.78 

804.03 

399.75 

722.48 

640.04 

82.44 

615.00 

335.38 

179.62 

683.27 

501.53 

81.74 

88.18 

76.80 

11.38 

167.89 

92.41 

76.4.S 

690.58 

637.67 

52.89 

294.44 

226.00 

88.44 

104.85 

98.36 

6.50 

573.11 

276.79 

293.32 

152.05 

97.66 

54.50 

209.40 

168.50 

40.90 

71S.13 

459.33 

258.75 

562.09 

494.15 

67.91 

1,162.37 

B19.88 

242.49 

602. '7 

560.02 

42.35 

454.3 

327.14 

127.19 

190.85 

108.19 

82.66 

974.72 

831.57 

143.15 

273.80 

211. 5S 

62.27 

405.69 

210.78 

194.91 

700. .30 

587.81 

112.4  1 

357.. 52 

272  6 

84.9.3 

84. 64 

68.lt 

111.  44 

238.20 

17!. 05 

60.1.) 

191.35 

75.35 

116.00 

40.45 

36.55 

3.00 

416.95 

344.6! 

72.27 

1S5.9C 

175.86 

10.04 

251.20 

259.11 

.09 

451. If 

377. 6( 

73.38 

■  221.26 

173.17 

51.09 

317.67 

271. 3( 

46.37 

843.. 3S 

613.4 

227.  i)2 

207. 8C 

1S3.9( 

23.no 

656.5:; 

473. 5S 

182.05 

253.06 

l!14.1f 

1         58.87 

168. 4{ 

110.0' 

58.31 

1     2,866.41 

'     2, 427. -IE 

438.9; 

•266.75 

251. 8£ 

13.86 

105.06 

73.56 

31.48 

S94.4] 

664.7 

229.87 

388. 6( 

2S5.4; 

101.17 

277.9, 

259.6 

18.. 33 

103.10 

1           88.74 

11.33 

12 

16" 

8 

"s" 

14" 
10 

93 
739 
300 
294 
784 
493 
156 
,302 
441 
229 
500 
120 
507 

50 
823 
202 
694 
119 

131 

723 
300 
269 
1243 
652 
276 
533 
487 
270 
546 

lis 

592 
57 
840 
337 
935 
138 

10 

251 
88 
25 

101 

151 
13 

242 
79 
84 

61 
293 
120 
112 
539 
437 
341 
102 
224 

71 

20 
29^ 
110 

26 
239 
151 

30 
229 
103 
110 

29 

246 

39 

20 

113 

197 

14 

111 

40 

73 

107 
379 
243 
380 

1035 
209 
34 
343 
482 
161 

1046 
106 
420 
18 
549 
291 
445 
185 

227 
1467 

600 

563 
2027 
1145 

432 
1035 

923 

499 
1046 

238 
1099 

107 
1663 

539 
1679 

257 

71 

62 
63 

"71' 
56 

'      15 

77   ,     223 
7   '     186 

23            6 
2   '       40 

1     914 

45 

48 
40 

"io" 

26 

■       301 

'     2085 

932 

744 

2525 

2354 

455 

$      391.69 
56.38 

$      294.46$      :>7.2.J 
32.78          23.60 

136.58 
1,194.88 

64.65'         71.93 
603. OO:        eSj.SS 

70 

-,-   1       53 
75 

t7 

1243 

1233 

655 

1162 

308.97 

304.83            i.i'l 

68 

153.40 

121.09         35.31 

I 

14 
1<9 

27 
135 



481 

10 

36 
185 
14 

488 
76 

377 
48 

63 
219 

37 
345 
102 
245 

14 

29 
126 

11 
146 

71 
131 

24 

'"'.' 

286 

.—      1289 
135 

01 
71 

42.92 

44.20 

104.80 

857.48 

24.92 

IS. 00 

1      22 

2047 

638 

62 
68 

80.31 
241.93 

24   1  1 

326 

B6 

2306 

_     ..        316 

613.56 



12 
16 

7049 
61780 

8502 
65257 

1860 
29300 

3523 
22731 

2331 
310O2 

1404 
21960 

6433 
22044 

15551 
127037 

07 
58 

135      1394 
13897    27135 

53 

38 

'  20706 

878  1187647 

$  3,294.30 
30,746.07 

$  1,672.97 
24,146.26 

$1,621.33 
6,599.81 

15 

68829 

73769 

31160 

26254 

33333 

23364 

28477 

142588 

39 

140:52    29059 

40 

878  1 208353 

$34,040.37 

$25,819.23 

$8,221.14 

;,  Second  Asst.  Supt.  John  V.    I'.f.nnf.tt,  General  Treasurer 


Geo.  D.  Pyper.  Gene^  ^.l  ^ffietnry 
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THE  JiJyilNILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


Sept.  IQIS 


Don't  fail  to  bring  out  great  spirit- 
ual truths.  These  are  the  very  things 
that  have  made  the  Bible  the  book  of  the 
ages.  Read  with  the  class  such  passages 
as  chaps.  15:13-24;  16:7;  17:44-49.  Find 
other  character-building  sentiments  than 
these  and  discuss  them.  In  this  way 
the  Bible  will  become  to  them  a  book  of 
spiritual  truth,  just  as  real  to  them  as  to 
the  ones  for  whom  it  was  specially  writ- 
ten. 

Pictures  for  Study:  David  and  Saul — 
Earnest  Normand,  David  as  a  shepherd 
— Mme.  Bouguereau. 

Lesson  38.     Jonathan,  whose  Friend  was 
Dearer  than  a  Kingdom. 

Teacher's  Text:  I  Samuel  18:20;  23: 
16-18. 

Pupils'   Text:     I   Samuel  20. 

Topical  Assignments:  First  manifes- 
tations of  this  friendship.  I  Samuel  18: 
1-S;  Cause  of  Saul's  anger  against  David 
18:6-17.  Jonathan's  plea  for  David  19: 
1-7;  Saul  breaks  his  oath,  and  David  flees 
to  Samuel  19:8-24;  Jonathan's  final  test 
of  Saul's  intentions  20:1-23;  the  unfavor- 


able result  of  the  test  and  the  parting. 
(Give  the  last  two  to  the  whole  class,  the 
others  to  special  pupils;. 

This  lesson  should  be  presented  only 
after  thorough  thought  and  preparation. 
Discuss  first  with  them,  the  underlying 
principles  of  friendship — similarity  of  the 
friends  in  good  qualities.  Opposition  be- 
gets hate,  but  kindred  qualities  like 
bravery,  gentleness,  and  lovingness  knit 
hearts  together.  Don't  fail  to  intro- 
duce the  lesson  or  amplify  it  later  by 
bringing  up  beautiful  examples  of  friend- 
ship. Among  the  very  best  to  be  found 
in  fiction  or  in  history,  are  those  of 
I'.pamnondes  and  Pelopidas,  Damon  and 
I'ythias,  Antonia  and  Bassanio.  But 
there  is  no  better  example  of  deep  friend- 
ship, faithful  and  loving  even  unto 
death,  than  the  one  under  consideration. 

The  teacher  may  end  by  telling  them 
of  David's  long  life  as  an  outlaw  follow- 
ing Saul's  attempts  to  kill  him,  and  of 
the  last  ineeting  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
The  latter  who  would  have  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  now  knows  David's  destiny 
and  asks  for  nothing  better  than  to  be 
next  to  him,     (I   Samuel  23:16-18). 
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[Prepared  by  Josiah   Burrows.] 
Lesson   28.     Jesus  the   Christ. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in   October.) 

The  birth,  ministry,  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ  were  made  known  in 
plainness  to  the  Nephites.  All  their 
prophets  testified  of  the  Messiah,  and 
taught  the  people  concerning  Him.  They 
told  them  of  the  wonderful  works  He 
would  perform,  and  of  the  atonement 
He  would  make  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  precious 
life. 

While  Lehi  and  his  family  were  living 
in  the  valley  of  Lemuel,  that  faithful  man 
had  many  great  and  marvelous  things 
shown  to  him  in  dreams  and  visions. 
It  was  revealed  to  Lehi  that  six  hundred 
years  from  the  time  he  left  Jerusalem, 
the  Lord  God  would  raise  up  a  prophet 
"among  the  Jews;  even  a  Messiah;  or.  in 
oilier  words,  a  Savior  of  the  world," 


Lehi  taught  these  things  to  his  chil- 
dren. He  told  them  that  "all  mankind 
were  in  a  lost  and  in  a  fallen  state,  and 
ever  would  be,  save  they  should  rely  on 
this  Redeemer."  He  also  told  them  that 
after  Christ  had  been  put  to  death.  He 
would  rise  from  the  dead,  and  would 
"make  Himself  manifest  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  until  the  Gentiles."  I  Nephi  10: 
4.  6,  11. 

The  birth  and  life  of  the  Savior  were 
revealed  in  clearness  and  detail  to  Nephi, 
the  son  of  Lehi.  This  young  man,  was 
given  a  most  glorious  vision.  He  was 
shown  the  city  of  Nazareth,  and  in  the 
city  he  beheld  a  young  woman.  She  was 
more  beautiful  and  fair  than  any  woman 
he  had  ever  seen.  Nephi  was  told  by  an 
angel  that  the  young  woman  was  the 
mother  of  the  Son  of  God.  Then  she 
^•anished  from  his  sight,  being  carried 
away  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  After  a 
time  she  returned,  holding  a  babe  in  her 
arms.  Addressing  Nephi,  the  angel  said, 
"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  yea,  even  the 
.Son  of  the  Kternal  Father."  I  Nephi 
11:21. 

Tlien  the  vision  was  changed.  Nephi 
nuw  saw  the  Savior  as  a  man,  going  forth 
aninng  the  people.     Nephi  saw  many  fall 
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down  and  worship  Him.  Then  John  the 
Baptist  appeared  in  vision,  and  Nephi 
saw  him  baptize  Jesus  in  the  river  Jordan. 
Then  Nephi  saw  the  Lord  choose  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  with  them  go  forth  and 
minister  to  the  children  of  men,  healing 
the  sick,  and  casting  out  evil  spirits. 

After  this  Nephi  says:  "And  I  looked 
and  beheld  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  He  was 
taken  by  the  people:  yea,  the  Son  of  the 
everlasting  God  was  judged  of  the  world; 
and  I  saw  and  bear  record.  And  I,  Nephi, 
saw, that  He  was  lifted  up  upon  the  cross, 
and  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world."  I 
Nephi   11:13-32. 

Jacob,  Nephi's  brother,  prophesied  and 
testified  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  of  the  atonement  He  would  make  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.  In  his  discussion 
with  Sherem,  the  anti-Christ,  Jacob  said, 
"Behold  I  say  unto  you,  that  none  of  the 
prophets  have  written,  nor  prophesied, 
save  they  have  spoken  concerning  this 
Christ. 

"And  this  is  not  all:  it  has  been  made 
manifest  unto  me  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  wherefore  I  know  if  there 
should  be  no  atonement  made,  ?11  man- 
kind must  be  lost."     Jacob  7:11-12. 

For  his  testimony  concerning  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  and  also  concerning  His 
death  and  resurrection,  the  Prophet 
Abinadi  was  burned  to  death  at  the  stake. 
This  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  stood  up 
before  the  unbelieving  Nephites  and  de- 
clared that  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  Father 
would  come  to  earth  and  atone  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  He  told  his  hearers 
that  Christ  would  be  subjected  to  temp- 
tations, like  mortal  men,  but  that  He 
would  not  yield  to  them.  He  would  also 
he  mocked,  scourged,  cast  out  and  dis- 
owned by  His  people.  Mosiah  15:1-7; 
16:6-9. 

Another  valiant  witness  for  Christ  was 
King  Benjamin.  In  order  that  Benjamin 
might  know  of  a  surety  of  the  coming  of 
the  Savior,  and  teach  Llis  people  concern- 
ing Him,  an  angel  was  sent  to  the  proph- 
ets.    Mosiah  3:3-5:  8-10. 

The  Prophet  Amulek  bore  many  faith- 
ful testimonies  concerning  the  Redeemer 
nf  the  world.  While  addressing  a  large 
gathering  of  people  on  one  occasion  he 
said:  "Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  I  do 
know  that  Christ  shall  come  among  the 
children  of  men,  to  take  upon  Him  the 
transgressions  of  His  people,  and  that 
He  shall  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world: 
for  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken  it.  And 
behold,  this  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
law;  every  whif  pointing  to  that  great 
and  last  sacrifice:  and  that  great  and  last 
sacrifice  will  be  the  Son  of  God:  yea,  in- 
finite and  eternal."     .Mma  34:8-14. 


Samuel,  the  Lamanite,  was  another 
faithful  witness  for  the  Lord  on  this 
hemisphere.  The  birth  of  Christ,  also 
His  death  and  resurrection,  were  revealed 
to  the  Lamanite  prophet  by  an  angel 
from  heaven,  and  of  these  things  Samuel 
bore  testimony. 

While  addressing  a  large  assembly  of 
Nephites  on  one  occasion,  he  told  them 
that  in  five  years  from  that  time  the 
Savior  of  the  world  would  be  born.  And 
the  following  signs  would  be  given  when 
this  great  event  would  take  place:  there 
would  be  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  day 
during  which  there  would  be  no  darkness 
at  all.  All  this  time  it  would  remain  as 
bright  as  at  mid-day.  And  a  new  star, 
one  that  had  never  been  seen  before 
would  appear  in   the  heavens. 

Then  Samuel  told  the  people  concern- 
ing the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  wonderful  signs  which  would 
be  given  on  these  occasions.  At  the  time 
of  the  Savior's  crucifixion,  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  would  be  darkened,  and  there 
would  be  no  light  in  any  part  of  this  land 
for  the  space  of  three  days.  Besides  this, 
there  would  be  thunderings,  lightnings, 
earthquakes  and  tempests;  mountains 
would  fall,  valleys  would  rise  and  become 
mountains,  and  many  cities  would  be 
made  desolate.  Three  days  later  when 
Christ  would  rise  from  the  dead,  Samuel 
said  that  many  graves  would  be  opened 
and  yield  up  their  dead,  and  many  of  the 
saints  who  had  died  would  be  resurrected 
and  would  appear  among  the  people. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Nephites  had  al- 
most as  full  and  perfect  a  knowledge  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  of  His  life, 
death  and  resurrection,  as  did  the  people 
of  Palestine. 

Lesson  29.     Jesus  the  Christ.     (Cont'd.) 

(For  Third  Sundsv  in  October.) 

Six  hundred  years  had  passed  from  the 
time  Lehi  left  Jerusalem.  And  now  had 
come  the  time  that  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  prophets — the  time  of 
the  Savior's  birth.  As  the  day  on  which 
this  great  event  was  to  take  place  drew 
near,  God  made  manifest  Hie  power 
among  the  Nephites.  Signs  and  miracles 
increased  among  them,  which  strength- 
ened the  faith  of  the  believers. 

But  notwithstanding  these  remarkable 
things,  there  were  many  who  would  not 
believe  what  the  prophets  had  said  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  signs 
which  were  to  precede  it.  These  wicked 
people  decreed  that  if  the  signs  did  not 
appear  on  a  certain  day  all  the  believer? 
woiild  be  put  to  death. 
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Nephi  went  to  a  retired  place,  and 
there  he  prayed  all  day  to  God  in  behalf 
of  those  who  believed  in  the  prophets, 
and  who  were  looking  for  the  signs  which 
had  been  promised.  His  prayer  was  an- 
swered. He  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying:  "Lift  up  your  head  and  be  of 
good  cheer,  for  behold,  the  time  is  at 
hand,  and  on  this  night  shall  the  sign 
be  given,  and  on  the  morrow  come  I  into 
the  world."  Ill  Nephi  1:13.  That  even- 
ing, to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  especially  the  unbelievers,  the 
signs  appeared.  The  sun  went  down  as 
usual,  but  there  was  light  the  same  as 
there  had  been  at  mid-day.  For  two  days 
and  a  night  there  was  continuous  light. 
And  a  new  star  was  seen  in  the  heavens, 
the  star  that  Samuel  the  Lamanite  had 
prophesied    would    appear. 

Thirty-three  years  later  the  Nephites 
began  to  look  for  the  signs  which  Samuel 
the  Lamanite  had  predicted  would  be 
given  at  the  time  of  the  Savior's  cruci- 
fixion. Some  of  the  people  had  begun 
to  doubt,  for  none  of  the  signs  had  ap- 
peared. But  their  doubts  were  soon  dis- 
pelled. The  signs  were  beginning  to  ap- 
pear. Suddenly  a  terrible  storm,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  seen,  burst  over 
the  land.  The  lightning  flashed,  the 
thunder  rolled,  and  the  earth  shook  to  its 
foundations.  The  city  of  Zarahemla  took 
fire,  the  city  of  Moroni  sank  into  the  sea, 
and  a  mountain  of  earth  buried  the  city 
of  Moronihah  and  its  inhabitants.  A 
number  of  other  large  and  populous  cities 
were  destroyed  by  fire  and  earthquakes. 
The  land  was  enveloped  in  darkness,  and 
in  this  condition  it  remained  for  three 
days. 

The  sorrow  and  mourning  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  lives  had  been  spared  was 
heart-rending.  In  one  place  they  were 
heard  crying,  "O  that  we  had  repented 
before  this  great  and  terrible  day.  and 
then  would  our  brethren  have  been 
spared,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
burned  in  that  great  city  Zarahemla." 
And  in  another  place  they  were  heard  to 
cry  and  mourn  saying,  "O  that  we  had 
repented  before  this  great  and  terrible 
day.  and  had  not  killed  and  stoned  the 
prophets,  and  cast  them  out;  then  would 
o.ur  mothers  and  our  fair  daughters,  and 
our  children  have  been  spared,  and  not 
have  been  burned  up  in  that  great  city 
Moronihah."     Ill  Nephi  8:24,  25. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  voice  speaking 
to  them  out  of  heaven,  saying.  "Wo,  wo 
wo  unto  this  people:  wo  unto  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  earth,  except  they 
=1iall  repent,  for  the  devil  laugheth,  and 
his  angels  rejoice,  because  of  the  slain  of 


the  fair  sons  and  daughters  of  My  peo- 
ple; and  it  is  because  of  their  iniquity  and 
abominations  that  they  are  fallen.  O  all 
ye  that  have  been  spared  because  they 
were  more  righteous  than  they,  will  ye 
not  now  return  unto  Me,  and  repent  of 
your  sins,  and  be  converted,  that  I  may 
heal  you?  Yea,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if 
ye  will  come  unto  Me  ye  shall  have  eter- 
nal life.  Behold,  Mine  arm  of  mercy  is 
extended  towards  you,  and  whosoever 
will  come,  him  will  I  receive;  and  blessed 
are  those  who  come  unto  Me.  Behold. 
I  am  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  I 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all 
things  that  in  them  are.  I  was  with  the 
Father  from  the  beginning.  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me;  and  in  Me 
hath  the  Father  glorified  His  name."  Ill 
Nephi  11:2;  13-15. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  the  awful  pall 
of  darkness  was  lifted  and  light  began  to 
shine  upon  the  earth  again.  The  people 
gathered  in  a  large  body  round  the  temple 
in  Bountiful.  There  they  had  a  remark- 
able experience.  They  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven.  It  was  the  voice  or  God,  saying, 
"Behold  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  !■  am 
well  pleased,  in  whom  I  have  glorified 
My  name;  hear  y  Him."  Ill  Nephi 
11:7,  They  raised  their  eyes  heavenward, 
and  saw  a  man.  dressed  in  a  white  robe, 
descending  to  earth.  He  came  down  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  stretched 
out  His  hands  and  said:  "Behold,  I  am 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  the  prophets  testified 
shall  cG'iie  into  the  world."  Ill  Nephi 
11:10. 

He  told  the  people  to  come  forward  and 
feel  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  His  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  mark  of  the  spear  in  His 
side.  This  they  did,  one  by  one,  till  they 
had  all  felt  the  wounds  in  the  body  of 
their  risen  Lord.  Then  they  all  ex- 
claimed, "Hosanna!  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Most  High  God!"  And  they  fell 
down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  worshiped 
Him. 

Christ  chose  Twelve  Disciples,  to  be 
His  special  ministers  among  the  Nephites. 
The  names  of  the  Twelve  are:  Nephi, 
Timothy,  a  brother  of  Nephi;  Jonas. 
Nephi's  son;  Mathoni,  Mathonihah.  Ku- 
men.  Kumenonhi,  Jeremiah.  Shemnon. 
Jonas,  Zedekiah,  and  Isaiah. 

Addressing  the  people,  Jesus  said: 
"Blessed  are  ye  if  ye  shall  give  heed  unto 
the  words  of  these  twelve  whom  I  have 
chosen  from  among  you  to  minister  unto 
vou.  and  to  be  your  servants:  and  unto 
them  I  have  given  power,  that  thev  mav 
baptize  vou  with  wafer:  and  after  that  ye 
are  baptized  with  water,  belinld  T  will 
baptize  you  with   fire  and  with   the  Holy 
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LiliubL;  llicreroie  blessed  are  ye  if  ye 
shall  believe  in  Me,  and  be  baptized  after 
that  ye  have  seen  Me  and  know  that  .1 
am." 

Then  Jesus  taught  the  Nephiles  the 
same  glorious  truths  He  had  taught  His 
disciples  in  the  memorable  sermon  on 
the  Mount.  He  also  told  them  many 
other  great  and  important  things,  that 
they  had  never  heard  before.  He  also 
requested  them  to  bring  forth  the  sick 
and  afflicted  among  them,  that  He  might 
heal  them.  He  also  blessed  their  chil- 
dren, and  offered  up  a  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  prayer,  of  which  Nephi  says 
no  tongue  could  speak,  neither  could  any 
man  write,  nor  could  the  heart  of  man 
conceive  the  thoughts  that  were  uttered 
by  the  Savior  on  that  occasion. 

When  Jesus  had  finished  His  prayer, 
He  bade  the  multitude  arise.  Then  He 
said,  "Blessed  are  ye  because  of  your 
faith.     And  now,  behold,  My  joy  is  full." 

Lesson  30.     Jesus  the  Christ.     (Cont'd.) 
(For   Fourth   Sunday   in   October.) 

One  of  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel  which  Christ  established  among 
the  Nephites  was  the  Sacrament.  Bread 
and  wine  having  been  brought  to  Him, 
He  blessed  them,  the  emblems  of  His 
body  and  blood.  He  first  administered 
the  Sacrament  to  the  Twelve  Disciples, 
after  which  the  Disciples  gave  it  to  the 
congregation.  When  the  people  had 
partaken  of  the  bread  and  wine,  Jesus 
said  to  them:  "Blessed  are  ye  for  this 
thing  which  ye  have  done,  for  it  is  ful- 
filling My  commandments,  and  this  doth 
witness  unto  the  Father  that  ye  are  will- 
ing to  do  that  which  I  have  commanded 
you.  And  this  shall  ye  always  do  to 
those  who  repent  and  are  baptized  in 
My  name.  And  if  ye  do  always  remetii- 
ber  Me,  ye  shall  have  My  Spirit  to  be 
with  you."     Ill   Nephi  18:10,  11. 

Then  Jesus  counseled  the  people  to 
always  remember  their  prayers.  By 
doing  so  they  would  have  power  given 
them  to  enable  them  to  resist  temptation. 
They  could  also,  through  prayer,  obtain 
from    God   many   choice   blessings. 

After  having  taught  the  people,  Jesus 
called  to  Him  the  Twelve  Disciples  He 
had  chosen  and  placed  His  hands  on 
them,  one  by  one.  He  spoke  to  them, 
but  the  people  did  not  hear  what  He 
said.  The  Disciples  told  the  people  after- 
wards that  the  Lord  had  given  them 
power  to  confer  the  Holy  Ghost  on  all 
those  who  would  believe  in  Him,  and 
who  would  repent  of  their  sins  and  be 
baptized.      After    Jesus    had    given    this 


[lower  to  Ills  Disciples  a  cloud  over- 
bliaduweU  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
lime,  the    Savior   ascended    into    heaven. 

The  people  returned  to  their  homes  re- 
joicing and  praising  God.  They  carried 
back  with  them  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors  the  glad  tidings  that  they  had 
seen  the  Lord,  in  His  resurrected  body, 
and  that  He  had  ministered  to  them. 

The  following  day  a  congregation, 
numbering  thousands  of  men  women  and 
children,  assembled  togetlier.  They  were 
divided  into  twelve  companies  or  groups. 
Each  group  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Twelve  Disciples.  All  the  people  knelt 
down  upon  the  ground,  and  with  united 
voice  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
in  which  they  petitioned  Him  to  grant 
unto  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Then  the  Disciples  taught  them  the 
heavenly  things  they  had  heard  the  pre- 
vious day  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of 
God.  After  having  done  so,  all  the  peo- 
ple went  down  to  the  water  where  they 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  Nephi  and  his 
eleven  companions.  As  soon  as  the 
Disciples  had  been  baptized  they  received 
another  baptism,  even  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire.  Angels  also 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  ministered 
unto  them.  Then  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
assembled,  the  Savior  descended  and 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  told 
His  Disciples  and  also  the  people  to  kneel 
upon  the  ground  and  to  engage  in  prayer. 
They  did  so.  Jesus  then  went  a  short 
distance  away  from  them  and  prayed. 
\Vhen  He  had  done  so  He  turned  to  the 
people  and  blessed  them. 

The  Lord  then  requested  Nephi  to 
bring  Him  the  record  which  had  been 
kept.  He  examined  it.  and  found  that  a 
remarkable  thing  which  had  taken  place 
a  short  time  before  had  not  been  re- 
corded. It  was  the  fulfillment  of  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  made  by  Sam- 
uel the  Lamanite.  The  Lord  then  told 
Nephi  to  have  an  account  of  tfie  resurrec- 
tion and  ministration  of  the  saints  in- 
serted in  the  sacred  record. 

Soon  after  this,  Jesus  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  His  Twelve  Disciples.  He 
asked  them  what  they  desired  Him  to 
do  for  them,  after  He  had  returned  to 
His  Father.  Nine  of  them  answered  and 
said,  "We  desire  that  after  we  have  Jived 
unto  the  age  of  man,  that  our  ministry, 
wherein  Thou  has  called  us,  may  have  an 
end,  that  we  may  speedily  come  unto 
Thee  in  Thy  kingdom."  To  this  Jesus 
replied:  "Blessed  are  ye,  because  ye  de- 
sired this  thing  of  Me;  therefore  after 
ye  are  seventy  and  two  years  old,  ye  shall 
come  unto  Me  in  My  kingdom,  and  with 
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Ak-  _vt.-  sliall  i'iimI  i-csl."  Hi  Neiilii  28: 
_',    0. 

TliLU  Jesus  asked  the  three  Disciples 
who  had  not  spoken  what  they  wished 
Him  to  do  for  them.  They  remained 
silent.  He,  however,  knew  their  thoughts, 
and  told  them  the  desire  of  their  hearts. 
It  was  the  same  desire  that  John  the 
Apostle  had  expressed,  namely,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
earth  till  the  Lord  would  come  in  His 
glory,  that  they  might  be  the  means  of 
bringing  souls  to  Christ.  This  desire 
was  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  and  He  said 
to  the  three  Disciples:  "Blessed  are  ye, 
for  ye  shall  never  taste  of  death,  but  ye 
shall  live  to  behold  all  the  doings  of  the 
Father,  unto  the  children  of  men,  even 
until  all  things  shall  be  fulfilled,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Father,  when  I  shall 
come  in  My  glory,  with  the  powers  of 
heaven;  and  ye  shall  never  endure  the 
pains  of  death;  but  when  I  shall  come  in 
My  glory,  ye  shall  be  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  from  mortality  to  im- 
mortality: and  then  ye  shall  be  blessed  in 
the  kingdom  of  My  Father."  Ill  Neohi 
28:7-10. 

Immediately  after  this  the  heavens 
were  opened  and  Jesus  and  the  three 
Disciples  ascended  into  heaven.  There 
the  Disciples  saw  and  heard  things,  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  speak  of  after  they 
had  returned  to  the  earth. 

Third  Year-Life  of  Chri^ 

[Prepared  by  George  M.  Cannon.] 

Lesson  28.     The  Savior's  Discourses  and 
Prayer. 

(For  the  Second  Sunday  in  October.) 

Text:     John  IS,  16,  17. 

The  three  chapters  cited  in  the  text  are 
devoted  to  teaching  the  disciples  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  also  to  prepar- 
ing them  for  His  departure.  Jesus 
plainly  foretold  that  the  world  would  re- 
ject them  and  ill-treat  them.  But  that 
they  must^  be  true  to  Him  and  to  the 
Gospel  which  He  taught  them. 

"I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father 
is  the  husbandman. 

"Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not 
fruit  he  taketh  away:  and  every  branch 
that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 

"Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you. 

"Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except 
it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me. 


"1  am  Ihc  vine,  ye  are  the  branches: 
Mc  that  abidcth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit:  for  with- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing. 

"If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast 
forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered;  and 
men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the 
lire,  and  they  are  burned. 

"If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide 
in  you  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you. 

"Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
bear  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my 
disciples. 

"As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have 
I  loved  you:  continue  ye  in  my  love. 

"If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye 
shall  abide  in  my  love;  even  as  I  have 
kept  my  Father's  commandments,  and 
abide  in  his  love. 

"These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you  and  that 
your   joy    might    be    full. 

"This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends. 

"Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatso- 
ever I  command  you. 

"Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants; 
for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his 
lord  doeth:  but  I  have  called  you  friends; 
for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you. 

"Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that 
your  fruit  should  remain:  that  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name. 
he   may   give   it  you. 

"These  things  I  command  you.  that  ye 
love  one  another. 

"If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it 
hated  me  before  it  hated  you. 

"If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  his  own:  but  because  ye  are 
not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you 
out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth    you. 

"Remember  the  word  that  I  said  unto 
you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they 
will  also  persecute  you;  if  they  have  kept 
my  saying,  they  will  keep  your's  also. 

"But  all  these  things  will  they  do  unto 
you  for  my  name's  sake,  because  they 
know  not  him  that  sent  me." 

Jesus  also  explains  in  the  same  chapter: 

"If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto 
ihem,  they  had  not  had  sfn:  but  now  they 
have  no  cloke  for  their  sin. 

"He  that  hateth  me  hateth  my  Father 
also. 
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"If  I  li.Tcl  II. it  iloiu-  among  tlicm  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did,  they 
had  not  had  sin:  but  now  have  they  both 
seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father. 
"But  this  Cometh  to  pass,  that  the  word 
might  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their 
law,  They  hated  me  without  a  cause." 
That  because  of  His  presence  and 
teachings  those  who  haa  seen  and  heard 
Him  and  had  rejected  His  counsel  had 
sinned.  There  is  a  great  principle  in- 
volved in  this  thought.  For  our  Eternal 
Father  does  not  condemn  any  of  His 
children  who  act  against  His  law  in  ig- 
norance and  without  intent  to  break  His 
laws.  So  children  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  who  have  had  the  restored  Gospel 
in  their  midst  should  remember  to  live 
as  that  Gospel  requires.  H  they  do  not 
do  so  their  very  knowledge  will  con- 
demn them.  So  every  young  Latter-day 
Saint  should  strive  to  cultivate  the  power 
to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
Gospel  whatever  others  may  do  in  this 
regard.  In  many  discourses  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  has  referred  to  "bor- 
rowed light"  or  "reflected  light"  like  that 
of  the  moon  in  contrast  with  one's  own 
light  like  that  of  the  sun;  and  has  urged 
the  Saints  to  keep  the  light  Avithin  them 
bright  that  they  might  know  what  was 
required  of  them  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  these  chapters  in  John, 
the  Savior  refers  to  this  Holy  Ghost  or 
Holy  Spirit  as  "the  Comforter"  and  says: 

"But  when  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
testify  of  me: 

"And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  be- 
cause ye  have  been  with  me  from  the 
beginning." 

Sometimes  people  have  expressed 
wonder  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  if  they 
are  God's  people  and  have  His  true  Gos- 
pel, should  have  been  driven  out  and 
been  spoken  of  in  evil  terms,  but  the 
Savior  in  quotations  already  given  above 
foretold  this.  And  to  His  disciple  he 
also  said: 

"These  things  have  T  spoke  unto  you, 
that  ye  should  not  be  offended. 

"They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  syn- 
agogues: yea.  the  time  cometh,  that  who- 
soever killeth  you  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service. 

"And  these  things  will  they  do  unto 
you.  because  they  have  not  known  the 
Father,  nor  me. 

"But  now  I  do  my  way  to  him  that 
sent  me;  and  none  of  you  asketh  me, 
\VhiLher  goest   thou? 

"But  these  things  have  T  told  yon,  that 


when  the  time  shall  conic,  yc  may  re- 
member that  I  told  you  of  them.  And 
these  things  I  said  not  unto  you  at  the 
beginning,  because   I  was  with  you. 

"But  because  I  have  said  these  things 
unto  you  sorrow  liath  filled  your  heart. 

"Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth;  It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away:  for 
if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will 
send  him  unto  you. 

"And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove 
the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness, 
and   of  judgment. 

"Of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on 
me; 

"Of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more; 

"Of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of 
this  world  is  judged. 

"I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 

"Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth: 
for  he  shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but 
whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he 
speak:  and  he  will  show  you  things  to 
come. 

"He  shall  glorify  me:  for  he  shall  re- 
ceive of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you. 

"And  things  that  the  Father  hath  are 
mine:  therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall  take 
of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you. 

"A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me:  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall 
see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father." 

The  Savior  spoke  of  the  sorrow  and 
pain  of  a  mother  in  bringing  her  child 
into  the  world.  But  of  her  great  joy 
after  the  child  is  safely  born  and  is  given 
into  her  arms.  And  likened  this  joy  to 
that  of  one  who  remains  true  to  the 
Gospel;  and  taught  His  disciples  to  pray 
in  His  name  and  said: 

"Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father 
in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you." 

And  so  we  ask  for  what  we  pray  for  "in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;"  and  the  writer 
has  always  felt  well  in  adding  after  that 
great  name  the  words  "Our  Redeemer," 
thus  confessing  Faith  in  Him  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  Mankind  in  every  prayer  we 
offer  to   our   Heavenly   Father. 

Lesson  29.     The  Savior  at   Gethsemane. 

(For  Third  Sunday  in  October.) 

Text:  Matt.  26:30-56;  Luke  22:39-62; 
Mark  14:32-52. 

The  story  of  the  betrayal  of  the  Master 
is  one  of  great  sadness  to  all  who  love 
loyalty.  The  Savior  sadly  told  His  dis- 
ciples that  they  would  be  offended  be- 
cause   of    Him    that    night:        "For    it    is 
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wriueii,  i  will  Miiilu  llu'  Shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  ul  the  Ihjck  shall  r>e  scattered 
abroad. 

"But  after  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go 
before  you  into  Galilee." 

Peter  answered   and  said  unto   Him: 

"Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  be- 
cause of  thee  yet  will  I  never  be  offended. 

"Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  That  this  night  before  the  cock 
crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

"Peter  said  unto  him.  Though  I  should 
die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee." 
And  so  he  undoubtedly  thought.  And 
yet  the  Savior  knew  that  his  prediction 
would  come  true.  Read  the  sequel  in 
Luke  22:54-62. 

The  teacher  and  pupils  should  read 
carefully  the  text  which  will  show  how 
the  Savior  left  His  disciples  to  watch 
while   He   went   aside   to  pray:   and   how 


through  weariness  they  fell  asleep  again 
and  again,  until  He  finally  exclaimed: 
"Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest;  be- 
hold the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Sou 
of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
Sinners." 

Note  in  these  trying  hours  His  great 
agony;  His  prayer  that  if  possible  the 
cup  of  bitterness  might  pass  Him  by;  but 
His  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Father.     (Luke  22:42-44). 


Lesson   30. 


The  Trial  before   the   High 
Priest. 


(For  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  October.) 

Text:     John    18:19-23;    Matt:    26:55-68. 

This  lesson  is  intended  to  be  outlined 
by  the  local  teachers  under  direction  of 
the  Stake  Boards. 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chainimii;  assisted  by  Dorotliy  Bozvinan  and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton. 


Lessons  for  Odtober. 

Fast  Day  Thought: 

Great  blessings  come  through  fasting 
and  prayer.  What  great  blessing  came 
to  the  Jews  through  fasting  and  prayer? 
How  did  Esther  show  her  faith  in  our 
Heavenly  Father?  What  do  we  do  on 
Fast  Day  to  show  that  we  are  willing 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  God?  li 
we  show  that  we  are  willing  to  do  what 
our  Heavenly  Father  askes  us  to  do  we 
can  expect  His  blessings.  When  do  you 
feel  most  like  asking  a  favor  of  your 
mother,  when  you  are  good  or  when 
you  have  been  naughty?  Our  Heavenly 
Father's  just  the  same.  He  blesses  those 
who  try  to  serve  Him.  Relate  a  short 
incident  illustrating  this  thought  and 
endeavor  to  get  some  expression  from 
the  children. 

On  the  Sunday  when  the  story  of 
Esther  is  given,  children  might  be  told 
that  on  the  following  Sunday  they  will  be 
asked  to  tell  how  our  Heavenly  Father 
has  blessed  us  as  He  blessed  the  Jews 
in   this   instance. 

Lesson   37.     The   Birth   of   Christ. 

Text:     Luke   1:26-56  and  2:1-7. 

References:  For  story  told  in  full  see 
Juvenile  Instructor,  December,  1913  and 
December,  1911. 

Aim:  The  Lord  manifests  His  love 
for  His   children. 

Memory  gem:     "For  God  so  loved  the 


world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life." 

Song:     Christmas  Cradle  Song. 

Pictures:  Annunciation,  Hofifmann.  A 
Madonna. 

I.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Savior. 

1.  Through  Adam. 

2.  Through  the  prophets  in  Judea. 

II.  The  Angel's  Visit. 

1.  The  appearance  to  Mary. 

2.  The  message. 

3.  Mary's  joy. 

III.  The  Journey  to   Bethlehem. 

1.  Caesar  Augustus'  decree. 

2.  Home  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

3.  On  the  way  to  Bethlehem. 

IV.  At   Bethlehem. 

1.  The  arrival. 

2.  Rest  in  the  khan. 

3.  The  birth. 

Point  of  contact:  The  baby  in  the 
home.  Talk  with  the  children  about  the 
love  we  have  for  the  baby:  what  we  do 
to  show  our  love.  God  shows  His  love 
for  us  when  He  sends  a  baby  to  our 
home.  Today  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
the  wost  wonderful  baby  that  ever  came 
to  the  earth.  This  baby  was  the  Son  of 
God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 
God  so  loved  us  that  He  sent  His  only 
begotten  son  to  the  earth  to  live  among 
us,  and  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
What  was  this  baby's  name?  Yes,  today 
our  lesson  is  about  the  baby  Jesus. 
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I.  When  Adam  and  Eve  came  to  live 
upon  this  earth  they  walked  and  talked 
with  God,  but  by-and-by  they  were  shut 
out  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  they 
were  unhappy.  A  promise  was  given 
to  them,  however,  which  made  them  re- 
joice. You  remember  they  were  told  that 
at  some  time  a  Savior  should  come  who 
would  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  who 
would  offer  His  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  us. 
Tell  how  God's  people  always  looked 
forward   to   this   King  and   Redeemer. 

The  children  of  Israel,  or  Jews,  as  they 
were  now  called,  had  suffered  much  be- 
cause they  would  not  obey  God.  Al- 
though they  were  back  in  their  own  land 
things  were  not  the  same  now  as  they 
were  before.  This  land  was  now  ruled 
over  by  Caesar  .Augustus,  who  lived  away 
off  in  Rome,  and  a  king  named  Herod 
was  appointed  by  him  to  rule  over  Judea 
and  all  Palestine.  He  was  a  man  who 
loved  power,  and  he  was  merciless  and 
cruel.  He  had  no  love  for  the  Jews  or 
for  their  religion,  but  in  order  to  gain 
their  good  will  he  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  restoring  and  beautifying  the 
Temple,  until  it  was  made  even  more 
beautiful  than  in  Solomon's  reign.  But 
the  people  knew  that  Herod  was  a 
wicked  man  and  they  feared  him.  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  their  own 
king  should  rule  in  his  stead.  The 
prophets  had  often  spoken  of  the  Savior 
as  a  king,  and  many  of  the  people 
thought  that  when  Jesus  came  upon  the 
earth  He  would  be  a  king  like  David,  or 
Solomon,  and  so  they  were  anxiously 
waiting  His  coming. 

II.  Describe  Mary  in  her  home  in 
Nazareth.  Tell  of  the  angel's  visit  and 
the  good  tidings  which  he  brought.  Use 
the  simple  Bible  language  in  the  direct 
quotations. 

Mary  had  worked  in  the  Temple:  she 
had  also  studied  the  scriptures,  and  when 
the  angel  said  her  son  should  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,  she  understood  the  won- 
derful blessing  that  was  conferred  upon 
her.  With  perfect  faith  and  obedience 
she  answered,  "Behold  the  handmaid  of 
the  Lord;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word."  And  the  angel  departed  from  her. 
With  thanksgiving  in  her  heart  Mary 
waited  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Lord's 
will. 

III.  Tell  of  Caesar's  decree;  how  it  af- 
fected Mary,  and  her  husband  Joseph. 
Describe  their  journey  from  Nazareth  to 
Jerusalem. 

IV.  Picture  the  tired  travelers  com- 
ing to  the  inn  where  all  the  rooms  were 
filled,  and  being  led  through  the  inn  gate 
across  the  court  to  the  door  of  the  stable 
which    was   built   over    the    front   of   the 


cave.  The  guide  threw  the  door  open 
wide  for  them  to  enter.  As  they  looked 
around  they  saw  along  the  side  of  the 
cave  the  mangers  built  for  the  animals. 
.Sweet  smelling  hay  was  piled  on  the  floor. 
This  place  of  rest  looked  very  attractive 
to  Mary  who  was  very  weary  from  the 
journey. 

When  darkness  lay  over  all  the  land, 
and  the  little  village  was  wrapped  in 
slumber,  the  little  Christ  child  was  born, 
the  Savior  for  whom  the  people  had  been 
waiting  and  watching  for  so  many  years. 

How  did  God  show  His  love  for  us? 
How  do  we  show  our  love  for  God? 

Lesson   38.     The   Message   to   the   Shep- 
herds. 

Text:     Luke  2:8-20. 

References:  Weed's  Life  of  Christ, 
Chap.  II,  III.  Juvenile  Instructor,  Dec, 
1911  for  story  adapted  from  Ben  Hur. 

Aim:  God  manifests  His  goodness  to 
the    humble. 

Memory  gem:  "Fear  not;  *  *  * 
For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Savior,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord." 

Picture:  .Arrival  of  the  Shepherds. 
Lerolle. 

Song:  "Shepherds  were  watching  their 
flocks  through  the  night." 

I.  The  Shepherds. 

1.  Their  customs. 

2.  Their  e.xpectation  of  the  Savior. 

II.  The  Message. 

1.  The   watch. 

2.  The  Heavenly  messenger. 

3.  His  message. 

4.  The  angels'  song  of  praise. 

III.  The  Shepherds'  Faith, 

1.  Journey  to  Bethlehem. 

2.  Worship. 

Point  of  contact:  Through  the  child's 
knowledge  of  sheep  and  their  care  in 
our  country  lead  him  to  understand  the 
life   of  the  shepherds  of  Palestine. 

This  story  is  beautifully  told  in  Ben 
Hur,  Chapter  XL 

III.  Bring  out  the  implicit  faith  shown 
by  the  shepherds  in  leaving  their  flocks 
to  the  care  of  Him  who  had  sent  the 
vision  and  .going  at  once  to  Bethlehem, 

Application:  Our  Heavenly  Father  sent 
this  wondrous  vision  to  these  poor, 
humble  men.  Can  you  tell  why?  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  humble?  How  do  we 
show  that  we  are  humble. 

Lesso.m    39.     The    Presentation    in    the 
Temple. 

Text:     Luke  2:22-38. 

Reference:     Weed's  Life  of  Christ,  T'V. 

Aim:     The   divinity   of   Christ, 
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JNleniury  gem:  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
Tliy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes   have   seen   Thy   salvation. 

Picture:     Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

I.  Joseph   and   Mary   take   Jesus   to  Jeru- 
salem. 

1.  Journey  from  Bethlehem. 

2.  The  custom.     The  offering. 

II.  In  the  Temple. 

1.  The  presentation. 

2.  The  offering. 

3.  Simeon. 

4.  Anna. 

5.  Mary's  joy. 

III.  Return  to  Bethlehem. 

Point  of  contact:  Blessing  of  our 
babies  at  Fast  Meeting  compared  with 
the  Jewish  custom  of  naming  the  baby 
when  eight  days  old  and  when  six  weeks 
old  taking  it  to  the  Temple  to  receive 
a  blessing  through  the  priest  or  rabbi. 

I.  Lead  the  children  to  imagine  Mary, 
with  Jesus  in  her  arms,  seated  upon  an 
ox  which  Joseph  guided,  traveling 
through  the  light  of  the  rising  sun  on 
a  beautiful  spring  morning  towards 
Jerusalem  and  the  beautiful  Temple 
where  she  would  present  her  son  to  the 
Lord.    Tell  of  the  customary  offerings. 

n.  Describe  the  Temple  sufficiently  to 
give  the  children  a  clear  mind  picture. 
[Description  is  given  in  Weed's  Life  of 
Christ.] 

III.  Luke  does  not  tell  us  that  the 
family  returned  to  Bethlehem,  but  as  the 
AVise  Men  found  them  there  this  fact 
should  not  be  omitted  from  this  lesson. 

Application:  Through  the  review  of 
the  lesson  endeavor  to  get  the  children 
to  feel  that  this  child  was  set  apart  from 
all  others — He  was  the  Son  of  God.  His 
very  name  is  sacred  and  should  only  be 
used   when   we   speak   reverently. 

Lesson  40.     The  Wise  Men. 

Text:     Matt.  2:1-12.* 

References:  Weed  A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young,  'V;  Ben  Hur,  Book  First, 
I,   V,    XII-XIV. 

Aim:  God  rewards  earnest  effort  in 
search   for  truth. 


Memory  gem:  Where  is  He  that  is 
born  king  of  the  Jews  for  we  have  seen 
Mis  star  in  the  east  and  are  come  to  wor- 
ship   Him? 

Picture:  Worship  of  the  Magi,  Hof- 
u:ann. 

Song:     With  wondering  awe,  etc. 

I.  The  Wise  Men  from  the  East. 

1.  Their   learning. 

a.  Science. 

b.  Scriptures. 

2.  Their  journey. 

3.  Their  question. 

II.  Herod. 

1.  His  fear. 

2.  Questions      chief      priests      and 
scribes. 

3.  Sends    for    wise    men. 

4.  The  meeting. 

III.  Search   rewarded. 

1.  Guided  to  house. 

2.  Gifts  and  worship. 

3.  Divine  interposition. 

Point  of  contact:  School  children  go 
to  school  to  get  wise — to  learn  about  all 
the  beautiful  things  in  the  world,  but 
there  are  so  many  things  to  learn  that 
even  the  wisest  men  do  not  know  every- 
thing. Some  men  spend  their  lives  in 
studying  and  learn  a  great  deal.  They 
might  then  be  called  wise  men. 

.Application:  Do  you  remember  a  very 
wise  king  who  built  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem? How  did  he  get  his  wisdom?  Do 
you  think  he  studied  and  tried  to  learn? 
If  the  children  do  not  know  about  the 
answer  given  to  Joseph  Smith's  prayer, 
tell  them.     Apply  it  to  their  lives. 


Note:  The  Bible  text  is  very  direct 
and  does  not  go  into  detail.  In  order 
to  bring  out  the  beauties  of  this  most 
attractive  story  the  teacher  must  use  her 
imagination  and  describe  vividly  the 
journey,  the  meeting  with  Herod,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Magi  in  the  house  in 
Bethlehem.  Weed's  chapter  is  helpful. 
The  chapters  from  Ben  Hur  are  better. 
The  story  is  told  in  full  in  the  January, 
1912,  Juvenile  Instructor. 


Memory  Gem. 


A  little  child  who  .says  his  prayers 
And  tries  to  do  what's  right, 

Will  have  the  Lord  to  bless  him, 
.'And  grow  tip  strong  and  bright. 
— EM^^A  E.  Lixnsi-^-. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chaii man :  Assisted  by  Bculah   Woollcy. 


FOR   STAKE   WORKERS. 

Suggestions  for  September  Union   Meet- 
ings. 

A  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  might  be  written  upon  and  dis- 
cussed is  "Our  Class  Rooms."  (See 
Juvenile  Instructor,  Dec,  1913,  p.  856.) 
Pictures  for  the  class  room  could  be  bet- 
ter discussed  if  you  had  them  at  Union 
meeting.  The  following  large  sized 
Perry  pictures  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book 
Store.      Price    10c    each. 

"Madonna  of  the  Chair,"  Raphael. 

"Christ  Blessing  Little  Children," 
Plockhorst. 

"Christ  and  the  Doctors."  Hofmann. 

"Infant  Samuel,"  RevnnMs. 

"The  First  Step,"  Millet. 

"Saved."   Landseer. 

Have  two  stories  told  a«  they  would  be 
to  the  children. 

1.  One  to  illustrate  one  of  the  morning 
talks. 

"The  Discontented  Oak  Leaves."  p.  93, 
or,  "Bushy  Tail,"  p.  IR,  both  found  in 
Kindergarten  Plan  Book:  or  "The 
Anxious  Leaf,"  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
are  suggestive  ones  to  choose  from. 

2.  One  to  illustrate  one  of  the  lessons 
for  October.  Missionary  experiences  are 
known  by  all  and  one  well  adapted  would 
be  helpful  to  the  teachers 

Work  for  Ocftober. 

Thought  for  month:  "Helpfulness  to 
God's  servants." 

Suggestive  Songs. 

"Flowers'  Lullaby,"  and  "Come  Little 
Leaves,"  found  in  Song  Stories  for  the 
Kindergarten — Hill. 

"A  Little  Brown  Leaf."  Juvenile  In- 
structor, Sept.,  1910,  p.  490. 

"Who  Taught  The  Birds,"  Kindergar- 
ten Plan  Book,  p.  192. 

It  is  well  to  knoza  two  or  three  hymn 
songs  and  sing  them  each  Sunday.  Chil- 
dren love  to  sing  the  songs  they  know- 
best. 

Teach    one    of    the    following    Memory 
Gems: 
"Hearts,  like  doors,  will  npe  with  ease. 

To   very,   very   little   keys. 
.\n<\    don't    forget   that    two   of   these, 

.'\re  'I  thank  yon'  and  'If  you  please.'" 


"How  many  deeds  of  kindness 

A  little  child  can  do, 
.\lthough  he  has  but  little  strength 

And  little  wisdom,  too." 

"Be  kind  and  be  gentle 

To  those  who  are  old, 
For  kindness  is  dearer 

.'\nd  better  than  gold." 

Review  often  the  memory  gems  alreadv 
learned,  so  that  the  children  may  not  for- 
get them. 

A  finger  play. 

.\   tine  maple  tree,  very  straight  and  tall, 

(Raise   hand   to   perpendicular.) 
Grew   out   in   the  yard   by   the   old   stone 

wall, 
\   little  red  leaf  danced  on  it  at  play 

(Move  the  thumb) 
When    puff   came   the   wind    and    blew    it 

away. 
Some    more    little    leaves    now   joined    in 

the  fun, 

(Move  other  fingers) 
Their    gay    autumn    colors    shone    bright 

in  the  sun. 
They    fluttered    and    flew,    now    here    and 

now  there, 
They    whirled    and    they    danced    in    the 

clear  autumn  air 

(Use  both  hands.) 
Then  tired  of  their  play,  they  fell  to  the 

ground, 

(Hands  fall  to  lap.) 
Softly  and  gently  with  never  a  sound. 
There   they   laj'   resting,   each    tired   little 

one. 
"\\'e're   cold."   they   all  whispered, — what 

was  to  be  done? 
\\'liite  snow  flakes  came  down,  one  cold 

winter  day. 

(Both  hands.) 
Making  a  blanket,  where  the  wee  leaves 

lav. 

Thev    covered    them    then,    (hands 

fnll  to  lap)  so  snug  and  so  warm, 
They  slent  there  all  winter,  through  cold 

and   through  storm. 

Rest  Exercises. 

\  The  following  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the   morninT  talks: 

1  Th'T  wind  rustling  through  the 
lirrnii'hes  of  the  trees  and  \vhirlinir  h^ivc^. 

3.  Gathering  seeds.  Have  children 
]iielcnd  tn  walk  in  garden,  stoop  down 
and     g.ither    leeds.     naming    kinds:    then 
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stand  high  on  tip  toes  to  reach  for  those 
which   grow  higher. 

3.  Have  some  of  the  children  stand 
with  arms  outstretched  to  represent  nut 
trees,  and  give  the  others  opportunty  of 
being  squirrels  gathering  nuts  and  stor- 
ing them  away  for  winter. 

4.  Helping  mother  while  she  is  bot- 
tling the  fruit  for  winter. 

5.  Picking  apples  and  storing  them 
away  for  winter  use. 

B.  Before  or  after  the  lessons,  exercises 
may  be  worked  out  which  will  help 
the  lesson   settings. 

1.  Mother's  work — cooking,  caring  for 
the  home. 

2.  Gathering  sticks  for  the  fire  and 
making  little  cakes. 

3.  Walking  up  stairs  and  making  bed. 

First  Sunday. 

Morning  talk:  Autumn  leaves.  (Have 
branches  of  them  with  you.  I  wonder  if 
any  of  you  know  what  the  little  green 
leaves  have  been  doing  all  summer  long? 
They  have  been  making  the  food  for  the 
trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees  and  for  the 
stems  and  roots  of  the  plants.  They 
have  made  food  for  the  flowers  so  that 
they  could  grow  and  be  beautiful  and 
take  care  of  their  little  seed  babies.  Now 
that  the  days  are  cooler,  and  Jack  Frost 
begins  to  come  at  night,  the  trees  know- 
that  they  must  get  ready  for  winter.  All 
the  food  the  little  leaves  have  made  runs 
down  into  safe  places  in  the  back  of  the 
tress,  where  the  cold  cannot  hurt  it.  Then 
the  little  leaves  have  on  their  beautiful 
gay  dresses,  for  their  worktime  is  over. 
Tell  me  what  color  these  leaves  are? 
(Hold  up  branch").  What  beautiful  colors 
are  these  maple  leaves?  Ralph,  vou  may 
pass  this  branch  around  the  circle  and  let 
each  child  look  carefully  where  the  stem 
of  the  leaf  joins  the  branches.  Thank 
you,  Ralph,  for  your  help.  Now,  who 
will  tell  me  what  they  saw'  And  the 
little  leaf  buds  will  stay  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees  all  winter  long.  Heavenly 
Father  has  caused  them  to  grow  and  be 
covered  with  the  little  worn  leaves  you 
see  on  the  outside  so  that  winter's  cnld 
cannot'  harm  them.  And  next  spring  the 
little  leaf-buds  will  swell  and  grow  into 
beautiful  green  leaves.  What  is  .sroing 
to  happen  soon  to  all  the  oretty  vellow, 
red  and  brown  leaves?  What  will  they 
cover?  T  kno^v  a  song  that  tells  the 
storv.     (Sing  "rnnic  1  ittlo  Leave:.'") 

Lesson:     The  Widow's  Mite. 

Text:     Mark   12:41-44;   Luke  21:1-4. 
.A.im:     Tt  is  not  the  amount  of  the  gift 


but    the   spirit   in   which   it   is   given   that 
counts   with   our   Heavenly   Father. 

Point  of  Contact:  There  are  two  peo- 
pie  in  your  homes  who  love  you  better 
than  anyone  else  and  do  most  everything 
for  you.  Who  are  they?  What  are  some 
of  the  things  mother  does  for  you?  What 
does  father  do?  In  some  homes  the 
father  is  dead,  then  the  dear  mother  has 
all  the  work  to  do.  When  the  mother 
is  left  alone  that  way  she  is  called  a 
widow. 

Story:  A  long  time  ago  there  lived  a 
widow.  She  was  very  poor.  She  worked 
hard  every  day  but  could  scarcely  gel 
money  enough  to  buy  food  and  clothing 
for  herself  and  children.  She  lived  in 
the  city  where  there  was  a  beautiful 
temple.  Men  and  women  went  there  to 
pray  to  Heavenly  Father  and  thank  Him 
for  everything  they  had  and  ask  Him 
for  the  things  they  needed.  They  had 
another  way  to  show  Heavenly  Father 
that  they  loved  and  thanked  Him.  They 
took  money  to  the  temple.  At  the  temple 
there  were  brass  boxes,  into  which  they 
could  drop  the  money,  just  like  you  can 
drop  money  into  your  banks.  The  poor 
widow  lady  wanted  to  show  thanks  to 
Heavenly  Father  in  that  way,  but  she  did 
not  know  how  she  could  do  it,  for  she 
needed  to  buy  so  many  things  for  the 
home,  and  there  was  no  kind  father  to 
help.  At  last  she  had  two  little  pieces 
of  money.  These  little  pieces  were  not  so 
much  as  a  penny,  but  they  were  all  she 
had.  She  said.  "I  will  take  these  to  the 
temple." 

At  the  temple  she  saw  many  people 
putting  money  into  the  little  brass  boxes. 
Some  had  smiles  on  their  faces,  and  she 
knew  they  were  glad  to  give  the  money 
to  Heavenly  Father.  Other  people  were 
dressed  in  very  fine  clothes,  and  they 
put  big  pieces  of  money  into  the  boxes 
which  made  a  loud  noise  so  that  everyone 
around  knew  that  they  were  giving  a 
great  deal  of  money.  But  they  had  plenty 
left  for  themselves.  When  the  widow 
lady  thought  no  one  was  looking  she 
slipped  the  two  little  pieces  of  money  into 
one  of  the  boxes  and  hurried  away. 

Now,  Jesus  had  been  sitting  near  by 
with  some  of  His  friends.  He  watched 
the  people  put  the  money  into  the  boxes. 
He  could  tell  those  who  were  glad  to 
give  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  When  He 
saw  the  widow  lady  He  was  very  happy, 
for  He  knew  hers  was  a  very  good  gift. 
He  said  to  His  friends:  "This  poor 
woman  has  given  more  than  all  the 
others.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  give 
when  they  had  so  much  money  left,  but 
she  has  given   all  she  had." 
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Applicutiuii :  When  we  wish  to  give 
lo  Heavenly  Father  and  His  Church  we 
do  not  have  to  go  to  the  temple  as  the 
people  did  at  the  time  Jesus  lived.  We 
can  give  our  gifts  to  the  bishop  and  he 
will  take  care  of  them.  Today  we  will 
take  these  little  envelopes  home  with  us. 
And  next  Sunday  bring  them  back  with 
nickles  inside  of  them.  These  nickles  will 
be  used  to  help  to  make  our  Sunday 
Schools  better,  and  that  will  mean  a  gift 
to  Heavenly  Father.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  beautiful  gift  if  we  could  earn  that 
nickel  ourselves,  or  perhaps  go  without 
some  candy  for  it. 

Second  Sundaty. 

Morning  talk:  (Review  last  Sunday's 
talk  about  the  leaves.  Be  sure  to  let  the 
children  tell  you  as  much  as  they  remem- 
ber. Gather  different  kinds  of  seeds  and 
have  them  with  you  in  the  circle).  Who 
can  tell  me  what  I  have  here?  (Show 
a  large  seed.)  Could  anyone  tell  me 
where  it  came  from?  There  was  first  a 
beautiful  flower,  and  by  and  by  the  flower 
was  gone  and  in  its  place  this  little 
seed  baby.  I  call  it  a  seed  baby  because 
right  inside  of  this  hard  covering  is  a 
tiny  baby  flower.  If  we  keep  these  seeds 
until  spring  and  then  plant  them  a  new 
flower  will  grow.  Will  you  try  to  find 
some  seed  babies  and  bring  them  to 
Sunday  School  next  Sundaj'?  And  we 
will  see  how  the  different  flower  mothers 
care  for  their  babies.  Heavenly  Father 
has  helped  them  all  to  know  the  very 
best  way. 

Lesson:     Review    or    retell    last    Sun- 
.  day's  lesson. 

Third    Sunday. 

Morning  talk:  Talk  about  the  seeds 
you  and  the  children  have  collected.  If 
you  do  not  understand  the  various  ways 
which  nature  has  provided  for  the  plants 
to  fulfill  their  destiny  get  a  botanical 
or,  other  book  on  the  subject,  and  be 
able  to  intelligently  lead  the  children  to 
understand  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  little  minds  to  grasp  of  the  wonder- 
ful work  of  God.  Lead  up  to  the  lessson 
by  talking  of  the  wheat  and  corn  seed 
which  we  use  for  bread. 

Lesson:     Elijah  and  the  Widow. 

Text:     I  Kings  17:8-16. 

Aim:  God  blesses  those  who  help  His 
servants. 

Story:  Once  there  lived  a  poor  lady 
and  her  little  boy.     They  lived  all  alone, 


lor  tlie  father  was  dead,  and  the  lady  had 
lo  work  to  get  food  and  clothing  for 
both  of  them.'  But  one  time  no  ram  fell 
and  no  wheat  or  corn  could  grow,  and 
no  matter  how  hard  the  lady  worked  she 
could  get  no  more  food.  She  had  just 
a  little  flour  left  in  a  barrel  and  a  little 
oil  in  a  bottle.  Her  little  boy  was  so 
hungry.  He  was  too  hungry  to  go  out 
into  the  yard  to  gather  sticks  for  his 
mother  to  build  a  fire:  She  was  very 
hungry,  too,  so  she  said,  'T  will  make  a 
fire  and  bake  a  cake  with  this  flour  and 
oil.  Then  we  will  have  no  more  to  eat 
and  will  have  to  die." 

She  went  out  to  gather  sticks,  and  she 
saw  a  stranger  by  the  gate.  The  stranger 
was  an  old  man.  He  was  a  servant  of 
the  Heavenly  Father.  His  name  was 
Elijah.  He  said  to  her,  "Fetch  me,  i 
pray  thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel,  that 
1  may  drink."  She  was  glad  to  help  a 
stranger,  so  she  started  off  for  the 
water.  Elijah  called  her  back  and  said, 
"Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of 
bread  in  thine  hand."  Heavenly  Father 
had  told  Elijah  to  come  to  this  lady  and 
she  would  give  him  food.  The  poor 
lady  said,  "I  have  no  bread  just  a  very 
little  flour  and  oil.  I  was  gathering  sticks 
to  make  a  fire  and  bake  a  cake  for  my 
little  boy  and  myself."  Elijah  said: 
"Fear  not.  But  go  and  do  as  thou  hast 
said,  but  make  me  a  little  cake  first  and 
bring  it  to  me,  and  then  make  one  for 
you  and  your  son.  Heavenly  Father  has 
promised  that  you  shall  have  enough 
flour  in  the  barrel  and  oil  in  the  bottle 
until  the  rain  falls  again." 

So  the  lady  did  just  as  Elijah  said. 
He  looked  like  a  good  man.  She 
thought,  "He  must  be  one  of  Heavenly 
Father's  servants.  I  will  make  him  the 
very  best  cake  I  can."  She  made  the 
fire,  stirred  the  flour  and  oil  together,  put 
it  in  the  oven  and  baked  it.  Then  she 
took  it  and  a  cup  of  water  to  Elijah. 
The  cake  tasted  good  to  him  for  he  was 
\ery  hungry  and  he  ate  it  all.  The  lady 
went  back  to  the  house  and  looked  into 
the  barrel  and  there  was  more  flour  in  it. 
She  looked  into  the  bottle  and  saw  more 
oil.  She  knew  that  Heavenly  Father  had 
caused  it  to  be  there.  So  she  made  a 
cake  for  her  little  boy  and  herself. 

She  was  very  happy  when  Elijah  said 
he  would  stay  at  her  home  until  there 
iwas  rain  in  the  land  and  more  grain 
could  grow.  Every  day  she  was  glad  to 
make  a  cake  for  him.  And  Heavenly 
Father  blessed  her  so  that  she  and  her 
little   son  had  plenty  to  eat. 

Application:  Think  of  something  your 
children   can   do   to   help    God's   servants. 
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I'orliaps  there  is  lo  be  a  niission.iry  bene- 
lit.  Suggest  what  the  children  can  do. 
To  help  some  elder's  mother,  wife,  chil- 
dren would  be  helping  a  servant  of  God. 
Give  the  children  something  practical  to 
do. 

Fourth   Sunday. 

jNIorning  talk:  Encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  you  what  preparations  are 
being  made  in  the  homes  for  winter — the 
fruit  which  mother  has  bottled  and  pre- 
served, the  warmer  clothing  prepared, 
the  stoves  put  up,  the  wood  stored  away, 
etc. 

Lesson;  Retell  or  review  last  Sun- 
day's lesson.  Do  not  rely  on  your  last 
preparation  but  study  the  lesson  again. 
You  may  be  able  to  see  more  in  it  than 
you  did  before. 

Fifth   Sunday. 

Morning  talk:  The  preparation  of 
some  of  the  animals  for  winter — the 
bees,  ants  and  squirrels.  The  heavier 
growth  of  fur  and  hair  God  has  caused 
to  grow  upon  many  of  the  animals. 

The  morning  talks  for  this  month  are 
very  interesting  and  easy  to  give;  but 
remember  that  the  lesson  is  the  import- 
ant part  of  the  day's  program  and  should 
not  be  slighted  for  the  nature  work. 

Lessen:     Elisha  and  the  Woman  of 
Shunem. 

Text:     11   Ivings  4:8-17. 

Aim:  God  blesses  those  who  help 
His  servants. 

A  long,  long  time  ago  there  lived  a 
good  man.  His  name  was  almost  like 
the  name  of  the  man  we  heard  about 
last  Sunday,  so  you  must  listen  closely 
while  I  tell  it  to  you.  His  name  was 
Elisha.  He  traveled  from  one  city  to 
•Tnother  to  carry  a  message  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  help  them  learn  about  Heavenly 
Father.  Very  often  wdien  he  started  off 
in  the  morning  he  did  not  know  when 
he  would  cat  dinner  or  where  he  would 
sleep  at  night.  He  spent  all  his  time 
helping    others. 

One  dav  he  went  to  Shunem,  and  in 
that  city  lived  a  great  lady.  When  she 
saw  Elisha  she  knew  that  he  was  a 
stranger.  She  asked  him  to  go  to  her 
home  and  eat  dinner.  She  was  so  kind 
to  him  that  after  that  daj'  whenever  he 
passed  through  Shunem  he  went  to  her 
home. 

At  last  the  great  lady  said  to  her 
husband.  "T  know  Elisha  is  a  good  man. 


lie.  is  a  servant  of  God.  Let  us  build 
hun  a  room  and  put  a  bed,  a  chair,  a 
Uible  and  a  candlestick  in  it.  Then  when 
he  comes  to  us  he  will  have  a  place  to 
rest  where  it  is  quiet."  Her  husband 
u-as  pleased  with  the  plan  and  said,  "1 
will  see  to  the  building  of  the  room." 
So  the  room  was  built  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  for  the  roof  was  flat,  and  it  was 
the  very  best  place  for  such  a  room. 
The  steps  were  built  by  the  side  of  the 
house  so  that  Elisha  could  go  up  stairs 
without  going  into  the  house.  As  soon 
as  the  room  was  ready  the  great  lady 
placed  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  table  and  candle- 
stick   in    it. 

The  next  time  Elisha  went  to  the 
great  lady's  home  she  gave  him  some 
good  food  to  eat,  but  she  could  hardly 
wait  for  him  to  eat  it  because  she  had 
a  surprise  for  him.  Of  course  he  had 
seen  the  little  room  that  was  built,  but 
he  had  no  idea  that  it  was  for  him.  When 
he  had  eaten  she  took  him  to  the  side 
of  the  house,  up  the  stairs  and  opened 
the  door  to  the  little  room.  She  said, 
"This  is  for  you."  How  pleased  Elisha 
was!  He  thanked  her  and  she  left  him 
alone.  He  sat  down  on  the  chair  to  rest 
and  when  it  grew  dark  he  lit  the  little 
candle  that  was  on  the  table.  When  it 
was  time  he  went  to  bed.  But  first  of 
all  he  knelt  down  to  thank  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  kind  friend — the  great 
lady,   who   had   helped   him   so   much. 

After  that  he  always  knew  where  to  go 
when  he  was  tired  and  near  the  city  of 
Shunem.  He  knew  that  there  was  a  little 
room  on  the  top  of  the  great  lady's  house 
ready  and  clean  for  him  where  he  could 
rest. 

He  tried  to  think  of  something  he 
might  do  for  the  lady  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  him.  At  last  he  found  out  that 
she  had  no  children.  He  knew  that 
Ileavenly  Father  would  bless  her  and 
give  her  a  son.  So  he  told  her  she 
should  have  a  baby  boy.  Now,  the  great 
lady  and  her  husband  had  wanted  a  little 
son  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
and  when  Heavenly  Father  sent  them 
the  baby  boy  they  were  more  happy  than 
they  had   ever   been  before. 

(If  you  have  no  picture  to  illustrate 
the  story  you  can  make  this  lesson  more 
interesting  by  drawing  upon  a  black- 
board or  large  sheet  of  paper  the  house 
where  the  great  lady  lived.  Show  the 
interior  of  the  room  in  another  drawing 
and  as  you  proceed  with  the  story  let 
the  children  help  to  draw  the  furniture 
which  was  placed  in  the  room). 

.^pplication:  We  have  servants  of  God 
visit    us    sometimes.      The    teachers    visit 
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mir  licinus  i;;ich  month.  When  the.v 
conic  vvc  can  go  up  to  them,  shake  hands 
v/ith  them  and  listen  quietly  to  what  thcv 
say. 

WIu-u  we  meet  our  bishop  or  the 
superintendent  of  our  Sunday  School  on 
the  street  we  can  say  "How  do  you  do?'' 
to  them. 

We  often  miss  opportunities  for  lead- 
ing the  children  to  respect  those  in  au- 
thority. There  are  occasions  when  we 
can  give  practical  demonstrations  to 
them.  The  superintendency  sometimes 
visit  us  for  a  few  minutes.  When  they 
come  it  only  takes  a  few  minutes  for  us 
to  have  the  children  stand  wish  them 
"Good  morning"  or  have  them  sing  a 
greeting.  When  the  bishopric  or  stake 
officers  visit,  do  the  same  thing.  Ask 
them  if  they  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  children.     Explain  to  the  class  some- 


thing of  the  work  of  the  superintendency, 
bishopric  or  other  visitors,  and  in  this 
way  help  the  little  ones  to  know  and  re- 
spect those  in  authority.  What  if  we  do 
break  into  our  prepared  programs.  These 
are  the  important  lessons  for  our  chil- 
dren to  learn.  When  a  visitor  enters, 
if  at  all  practical,  let  one  of  the  chil- 
dren offer  our  friend  a  chair.  When  a 
child  does  something  for  us  let  us  thank 
him. 

.\  writer  heard  of  a  teacher  whose 
school  was  famed  for  its  beautiful  order, 
and  who  seemed  always  to  succeed  with 
the  worst  children.  She  was  asked  the 
secret  of  her  success.  Her  answer  was, 
"If  I  have  any  secret,  I  believe  it  is 
simply  in  being  polite  to  my  pupils.  I 
am  just  as  polite  to  them  as  I  am  to 
my  friends,  and  as  a  result  they  are 
always  polite  to  me." 


SOD.A  SPKI.XGS     (ID.MIUj     ^IMJ-W  SCllUOL,   U.\N  XUCi<  STAKE. 
Harry  Horsley,  Superintendent;  D.  J.  Lau,  First  Asst.;  D.  K.  McLean,  Second  Asst 


The  Dusky  Grouse. 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes 

Co-author  "Forest  Groves  and  Canyon  Streams,"  "Western  Natuial  Resources,"  Etc' 


As  the  chillness  and  inclemency  of 
autumn  creep  upon  us  and  throughout 
the  valleys  once-green  foliage  lies  crisp 
and  lifeless  beneath  skeletonized  limbs, 
our  eyes  turn  towards  the  mountains 
whereon  each  day  their  mantle  of 
whiteness  approaches  more  closely  the 
flats  at  their  feet.  Yet  here  and  there 
in  that  inexplorable  snow  there  may 
3'et  be  seen  cones  of  evergreen  rising 
above  the  frosty  covering  of  the  upper 
canyons.  How  forsaken  and  cold  they 
appear  midst  such  environs !  As  we 
feel  the  comfortable  warmth  of  the 
hearth  at  our  back  and  look  out  upon 
them  we  wonder  if  anything  that 
creeps,  walks  or  flies  is  sharing  their 
arctic  solitude.    We  shall  see. 

After  half  a  day's  arduous  climb  up 
rocky  ridges  and  through  snow-flip- 
ping underbrush  we  at  last  stood  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  pines.  The  wind 
moaned  softly  but  all  else  was  still  and 
it  looked  very  much  as  if  nothing 
would  be  discovered  in  the  evergreen. 
We  passed  under  several  trees  and 
finally  scanned  carefully  the  snow- 
laden  branches  of  a  majestic  Douglas 
fir  ;  near  the  top,  oblivious  of  our  pres- 
ence and  apparently  absorbed  in  a 
winter-dream,  couched  a  solitary  dusky 
Grouse.  We  shouted,  we  threw ;  but 
not  until  hit  did  the  "fool-hen"  stir. 

Among  gallinaceous  birds,  grouse 
(Tetraonidac)  are  characterized  by 
their  densely  feathered  tarsi  and  by  the 
feathers  of  the  nasal  fossa  or  groove, 
which  fill  it  completely  and  conceal  the 
nostrils.  Grouse  of  the  subgenus 
"Dendragapus,"  to  which  the  "dusky" 
belongs,  are  distinguished  ]5articularly 
by  having  a  colored,  orange  or  yellow, 
"comb"  of  naked  skin  over  the  eye  and 
an  inflatable  air-sac  on  the  side  of  the 
neck  without,  however,  any  other  un- 
usual plumes  about  the  neck  or  head. 


The  dusky  grouse  inhabits  exclus- 
ively the  evergreen  forests ;  and  is 
fairly  abundant  in  the  unfrequented 
canyons  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
adjacent  ranges.  When  on  the  ground 
it  lies  very  close,  flushing  when  almost 
trod  upon  and  always  taking  wing  to 
a  tree  where  its  stupidity  makes  it  an 
easy  victim.  In  the  spring  the  male 
sits  for  hours  motionless  upon  a  soli- 
tary limb  and  occasionally  utters  its 
peculiar  booming  call,  which  is  so 
ventriloquial  in  nature  that  a  hunter 
directly  under  him  would  look  for  the 
sound  elsewhere.  The  color  of  the 
bird,  moreover,  harmonizes  so  well 
with  the  vegetation  of  the  dense  woods 
that  only  an  experienced  eye  could 
readily  detect  the  bird's  presence. 

In  the  Wasatch  and  Uintah  moun- 
tains of  Utah,  where  this  game  bird 
is  as  numerous  as  in  any  other  part  of 
its  habitat,  it  frequents  the  copses  of 
scrub-oaks  just  beneath  the  conifer- 
ous woods. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the 
male  dusky  grouse  is  extremely  pug- 
nacious ;  but  better  observation  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  it  rarely  leaves  the 
pines  or  oaks  for  a  rocky  eminence 
suitable  as  a  battle  ring.  Its  love  notes 
are  a  deep,  soft,  plaintive  but  unmusi- 
cal sound  resembling  the  whirring 
noise  made  by  a  rattan  swung  rapidly 
in  the  air.  These  notes  are  given  usu- 
ally early  in  March. 

The  eggs,  7  to  10,  in  color  cream- 
spotted  thickly  with  brown,  are  laid 
in  early  spring,  in  a  nest  consisting 
merely  of  a  depression  alongside  a  log 
or  under  grass  or  bushes,  lined  with 
grass  and  pine  needles.  The  young  fly 
feebly  by  the  first  of  July  and  attain 
full  size  and  vigor  by  the  last  of  Aug- 
ust. In  winter  all  retire  to  the  tops 
of  the  loftiest  pines  where  they  endure 


THE    DUSKY    GROUSE. 
(Deudragop'.i^  ohscurus) 

Special  Characteristics'.  Male — Above  slaty-black  overlaid  minutely  by  transverse  mottling  of  bluish 
ash  and  marked  with  pale  brown  on  the  scapulars  and  secondaries,  especially  towards  the  terminal  of 
the  feathers.  The  scapulars  have  a  conspicuous  shaft-streak  and  white  terminal  spot.  Sharp  terminal 
tail  band  of  pale  bluish-ash  and  of  1.50  inches  width.  Tail  slightly  rounded.  Lower  parts  fine  bluish-ashy, 
more  plumbeous  anteriorly  and  lighter  posteriorly.  Feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  jugulum  beneath  the 
surface,  snowy- white,  some  parts  of  which  show  through  surface  color.  Throat  white  with  transverse 
crescentic  bars  of  dusky;  blackish  molar  patch;  lores  and  post-ocular  region  with  distinct  white  spots 
making  an  unconspicuous  stripe  from  the  bill  through  the  eye.  All  lower  surface  feathers  margined 
terminally  with  white,  this  growing  broader  on  the  flanks  and  crissum.  Lining  of  wing,  white.  Tarsi, 
ashy  white.     Length  21.00;  wing  10.00;  tail  8-00;  tarsus  1.80;  middle  toe   1.80. 

Female — Similar  to  but  smaller  than  the  male.  Dusky-black  above,  much  broken  by  narrow  trans- 
verse bars  of  yellowish  brown.  Middle  tail  feathers  mOch  mottled,  obscuring  the  ashy  tip;  ash  beneath 
unbroken  except  on  the  abdomen;  jugulum.  sides,  etc.,  have  transverse  bars  of  yellowish  brown. 
Length    17.50-19.00. 

Young — Upper  parts  yellowish  brown  with  irregular  barring  or  mottling,  the  feathers  having  con- 
spicuous shaft-streaks  and  deltoid  terminal  spots  of  white;  under  parts  dull  whitish;  chest  and  sides 
spotted  with  black. 
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tlie  cold  in  an  almost  immovable  state 
of  hibernation. 

During  the  summer  they  readily 
devour  grasshoppers,  worms,  buds  and 
grubs ;  in  the  autumn  they  eat  bear 
berries,  raspberries,  serviceberries. 
wild  strawberries,  currants,  and 
flowers ;  but  as  the  snow  approaches, 
subsist  almost  exclusively  on  fir 
needles,  which  impart  a  strong  resi- 
nous flavor  to  their  flesh.  The  peculiar 
taste  of  the  flesh  of  the  dusky  grouse 
is  somewhat  strange  at  first  but  after 
awhile  becomes  truly  delightful  and  in- 
deed   superior    to    that    of    any    other 


Western  game  bird,  even  surpassing 
that  of  the  Pinnated  and  the  Ruffed 
grouse. 

At  one  time  loggers  were  ac- 
customed to  seeing  the  dusky  grouse 
walk  fearlessly  with  stately  tread 
across  their  path ;  but  guns  and  dogs 
have  gradually  changed  the  nature  of 
this  one-time  "fool  hen"  and,  in  some 
regions,  made  it  as  wary  and  unap- 
proachable as  the  fast  disappearing 
jirairie  chicken.  Nothing  but  the  inost 
stringent  legislation  such  as  long-time 
closed  seasons  will  prevent  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  delicious  "dusky." 


True  Greatness, 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Methought,  what  bitter  knowledge  'tis  to  know, 
Thus  far  in  life,  not  farther  may  I  go. 
When  heart  is  pulsing,  brain  alert  to  do 
Tran  cendent  things  attained  by  not  a  few. 

Impatient,  I  with  quivering  palms  did  wait. 
With  hearing  tense  lest  I  upon  the  gate. 
Should  miss,  perchance,  aye,  e'en  the  lightest  tap 
Of  her  who  ofttimes  comes  while  yet  we  nap. 

And  lo!  sleep  came,  with  kiss  did  seal  mine  eyes. 
That  I  a  truth  from  God  might  realize; 
For  spake  One  thus  from  out  those  hours  to  me — 
"Behold  the  things  that  such  as  thou  shouldst  sec!" 

Before  my  mind,  in  panorama  spread, 

A  vision  sprang,  called   forth  as  from  the  dead; 

I  saw  men  bowed  by  agony  of  years, 

.Ml  heedless  of  life's  plauditory  cheers. 

T  saw  the  babe  to  want  and  hunger  born. 
Beheld  my  sister  wornan  view  the  morn 
With  eyes  grown  heavy  from  long  vigil  kept 
With  drudging  crime,  the  while  her  soul  had  wept. 

Saw  Innocence  bound  down  b\'  ball  and  chain. 
To  bear  in  silence  gaping  wounds  with  nain, 
Ren^-mbrancing  the  tortures  of  the  Hill, 
Whc-re  died  a  God,  the  plan  of  life  to  fill. 

Again   that   Presence   spake,   these   words.   He   said: 
"For  such  as  these  I  agonized  and  bled." 
In  all  His  wondrous  majesty  He  stood. 
Who  suffered  as  no  other  being  could. 


Thus  did  I  learn  to  do  the  things  that  live; 
One  needs  must  be  like  Him  who  all  did  giv 
I  bowed  my  head,  at  last  T  understood. 
True  greatness  is  the  art  of  doing  good. 


Notes  on  Our  History. 

By  Dclbert  IV.  Parratt,  B.  S.,  Director  Utah  State  Historical  Socictv. 
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VVc  recall  that  when  Escalante  and 
party  left  Santa  Fe  to  find  an  over- 
land route  to  Monterey,  they  provided 
themselves  with  quantities  of  glass 
beads  and  inexpensive  pocket-knives. 
With  these  the  daring  explorers  were 
enabled  to  allay  suspicions  of  and  make 
approaches  to  the  simple  natives  en- 
cxmtered  on  the  way.  These  trinkets 
also  served  in  splendid  way  to  award 
Indians,  now  and  again,  for  favors 
shown  and  services  rendered,  and  more 
particularly  did  they  serve  as  gifts  in 
token  of  sincere  and  unselfish  friend- 
ship. 

Just  prior  to  parting  from  the  hos- 
pitable Timpanogas  Indians  camped 
north  of  Provo  River  in  Utah  Valley, 
the  monks,  according  to  Escalante's 
diary  "presented  the  chief  with  a  knife 
and  some  glass  beads"  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  tribespeople  they  "gave 
each  a  few  glass  beads,  for  there  were 
many  of  them,  and  they  were  all 
pleased  and  satisfied."  At  this  open 
demonstration  of  good  will  the  Indians 
promised  to  furnish  two  guides  to  ac- 
company the  path-finding  expedition 
on  its  journey.  Joaquin,  the  youthful 
Indian  of  whom  we  have  already  made 
mention,  profifered  his  services,  but 
the  other  was  to  be  selected  by  the 
choosing  of  lots.  Again  Escalante 
writes,  "We  put  before  them  the  same 
that  we  had  given  Silvestre  (a  former 
faithful  guide),  in  order  that  they  de- 
cide who  was  to  go  with  us  as  our 
(guide,  and  at  once  one  of  those  stand- 
ing near  took  it  (drew  the  lot),  and 
now  became  our  guide  and  companion, 
and  we  gave  him  the  name  of  Jose 
Maria  (Joseph  Mary).  We  now  de- 
termined to  proceed  on  our  journey 
the  following  day  for  the  settlement 
and  port  of  Monterey." 

About  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 


of  Sept.  25,  1776,  the  isolated  party  of 
ten  Spaniards  and  two  Indian  assist- 
ants headed  southward  and  that  even- 
ing pitched  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
then  lonely  Provo  River.  The  day 
following  they  continued  in  the  same 
direction,  went  west  of  their  former 
camp  on  Spanish  Fork  Creek,  and  on 
to  where  the  delightful  town  of  Payson 
now  stands.  Here  they  camped  for 
the  night.  Still  pursuing  a  southerly 
course,  the  party  at  length  cast  a  fare- 
well look  at  the  beautiful  Timpanogas 
lake  and  valley.  Trudging  on,  the  ex- 
plorers passed  the  present  site  of  Pond- 
town,  then  by  the  Salt  Pits,  up  Salt 
Creek,  over  the  sites  of  Santaquin  and 
York,  and  thence  along  the  route  later 
followed  by  the  old  Utah  Central  Rail- 
way to  where  the  happy  little  village 
of  Mona  now  stands.  Here  camp  was 
set  for  a  night.  Regarding  experi- 
ences at  this  place,  Escalante  says,  "As 
soon  as  we  had  halted,  Jose  Maria  and 
Joaquin  brought  in  five  Indians  from 
nearby  settlements ;  we  gave  them 
something  to  eat  and  to  smoke,  and 
we  offered  them  the  same  things 
(beads  and  knives)  we  gave  to  the 
others.  We  found  them  as  kind  and 
gentle  as  the  Lake  Indians,  showing" 
much  pleasure  when  t'ley  heard  that 
priests  and  Spaniards  were  coming  to 
live  with  them.  They  remained  with 
us  until  near  midnight." 

Pushing  on,  the  party  in  due  time 
passed  the  site  of  present-day  Nephi, 
went  through  Juab,  and  then,  after 
turning  abruptly  and  crossing  the 
divide,  came  unexpectedly  to  the 
Stvier  River  and  a  plain  of  good  pas- 
turage. To  this  plain,  Escalante  gave 
the  name  of  Santa  Isabel.  Here  the 
strangers  encountered,  for  the  first 
time,  "Bearded  Yuta  Indians"  with 
"heavy  beards,  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  Spaniards."  Scipio,  the 
little  village  on  the  Sevier,  now  marks 
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the  spot  where  the  monks  and  associ- 
ates camped  nigh  on  one  hundred  forty 
years  ago. 

On  breaking  camp,  the  party  blazed 
its  way  across  the  desolate  desert  of 
Sevier,  thence  southeast  near  Spring 
Lake,  on  to  Beaver  River,  and  up  this 
to  where  it  enters  the"  Sevier  Desert. 
While  resting  at  this  place  on  the  night 
of  Oct.  4,  the  Indian  guide,  Jose 
Marie,  hesitated  in  taking  part  during 
one  of  the  frequent  religious  exercises 
and  was  thereupon  reprimanded  for 
lack  of  interest  in  the  rosary  and  de- 
votion to  holy  Catholic  formalities. 
Jose's  resenting  this  resulted  in  a 
quarrel  and  grapple  between  Indian 
and  Spaniard.  Early  next  morning  the 
redskin  sulkily  rode  away  and  made 
for  his  home  in  Utah  Valley.  The 
fathers  tried  to  reconcile  him  but  with 
no  avail.  Pathetically  Escalante  writes, 
"Nevertheless,  he  left  us,  giving  us  no 
notice,  and  we  were  now  without  any 
one  who  knew  the  country  through 
which  Iwe  had  to  travel.  We  were 
very  sorry  for  this  incident."  Hence- 
forth the  travelers  were  "at  sea"  on  the 
great  barren  wilderness  and  one  can 
readily  imagine  the  tremendous  dif- 
ficulties thereafter  encountered. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  .5  the 
wanderers  pitched  camp  some  twelve 
miles  still  further  up  Beaver  River  and 
there  spent  the  evening  trying  to  de- 
cide on  a  future  route.  Deep  snows 
and  heavy  roads  now  compelled  them 
to  remain  under  cover  until  the  morn- 
ing of  Oct.  8th.  Due  to  slippery  and 
miry  trails,  the  distance  covered  on 
that  day  was  only  eight  and  one-half 
miles.  By  evening  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  north  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  approaching  winter.  Provi- 
sions were  giving  out.  the  equipment 
and  attire  were  far  from  adequate  for 
snowv  weather.  Mountain  passes 
leading  to  Monterey  were  becoming 
snowbound  and  an  attempt  to  cross 
them,  in  the  judgment  of  the  fathers, 
meant  almost  certain  death  from  cold 
and  starvation.    "We  also  considered," 


writes  Escalante,  "that  even  though  we 
should  arrive  at  Monterey  this  winter, 
we  could  not  get  back  to  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe  before  the  month  of  June  of 
the  next  year,  which  delay  *  *  * 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  souls 
of  the  Indians  to  whom  we  promised 
to  return  and  who  sought  their  eternal 
welfare  by  means  of  holy  baptism. 
Seeing  so  much  delay  in  the  fulfillment 
of  our  promises  to  them,  they  would 
lose  hope  and  would  consider  that 
we  had  intended  to  deceive  them." 

After  considering  all  these  things, 
together  with  the  distance  yet  to  travel, 
the  two  monks  "decided  to  go  to  the 
south,  when  the  weather  would  per- 
mit, as  far  as  the  Colorado  River,  and 
from  there  direct  toward  Cosnina, 
Moqui,  and  Zuni"  and  thence  from 
these  Indian  missions  back  to  Santa 
Fe.  This  decision  to  return,  however, 
was  not  unanimous,  for  some  of  the 
party  were  very  desirous  to  try  for 
Monterey  even  in  spite  of  arguments 
advanced  by  their  leaders.  Conditions 
became  so  strained  that  it  was  not  until 
after  repeated  solicitations  from  the 
two  fathers  that  those  dissatisfied 
yielded  to  the  casting  of  lots  to  decide 
the  matter.  "They  all  agreed  like 
Christians,"  says  the  scribe  monk,  "and 
with  fervent  devotion  recited  the  third 
part  of  the  rosary,  while  we  recited  the 
Penitential  Psalms  with  the  litanies 
and  the  other  prayers  which  follow. 
Concluding  our  prayers,  we  cast  lots, 
and  it  came  out^  in  favor  of  Cosnina. 
We  all  accepted  this,  thanks  be  to 
God,  willingly  and  joyfully." 

The  journey  southward  led  the 
party  out  of  what  is  now  Utah,  at  a 
place  where  the  Virgin  River  crosses 
the  border  line,  into  present  day  Ari- 
zona. After  a  prolonged,  difficult 
twenty-three-day  journey  over  rugged 
and  barren  wastes  along  the  north  side 
)f  the  Colorado  Canyon,  the  home-bent 
Spaniards  finally  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  deep,  awe-inspiring  chasm  at  this 
point,  in  all  probability,  now  known  as 
Lee's    Ferry.       During    its    maze-like 
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wanderings,  the  little  party  suffered 
considerably  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
Some  of  the  horses  were  slaughtered 
for  meat  and  this  with  a  few  wild  roots 
and  pine  nuts  found  along  the  way 
kept  salvation  from  the  weary  path- 
breakers.  Dean  Harris  informs  us  that 
"with  proper  guides  the  same  journey 
would  have  been  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  time  and  with 
little  or  no  hardship." 

Escalante  reached  Zuni  on  Nov.  24, 
while  the  others,  with  the  more  tired 
animals,  arrived  two  days  later.  At 
Zuni  they  all  rested  until  Dec.  13  and 
then  resumed  their  home  stretch  for 
Santa  Fe,  arriving  there  on  Jan.  2, 
1777.  Thus  was  completed  the  trying 
journey  of  five  months'  duration  and 
one  thousand  six  hundred  miles 
distance,  the  journey  which  lead  the 
first  party  of  white  men  across  the 
mountains,  valleys,  and  deserts  of  our 
fair  state.    It  is  interesting  to  note  this 


pioneer  party  made  through  the  center 
of  Utah  in  the  same  year  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed. 
Escalante  saw  Utah  Lake  just  two 
hundred  thirty-five  years  after  Car- 
dinas  crossed  into  the  southern  border 
of  Utah,  just  one  hundred  sixty-eight 
years  after  Onate  established  Santa 
Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  and  just  six  years 
after  Father  Serra  founded  the 
Monterey  Mission  in  Alta  California. 
More  than  seventy  years  passed  after 
the  ten  Spaniards  left  Utah  Lake  be- 
fore the  "Mormon"  pioneers  pitched 
camp  on  the  desert  stretched  east  of 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

In  speaking  of  these  early  Spaniards 
travelers.  Dean  Harris  remarks, 
"While  their  effort  to  open  a  route  to 
Monterey  was  in  vain  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  did  not  contribute  their 
share,  however  small  it  may  seem  at 
this  time,  to  the  exploration  and  future 
development  of  our  Great  West." 


Little  Boy  Blue. 

Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 

Little  Boy  Blue,  let  me  nestle  you  tight, 
Playtime  will  wait  for  you  surely  tonight. 
Tell  me  you  need  me  as  mother  needs  you, 
Just  to  be  cuddled,  O  Little  Boy  Blue! 

Mother  is  envious.  Boy,  of  your  play, 
Hours  that  take  you  so  often  away. 
Frolics  and  gambols  that  never  are  through. 
Let  me  be  one  with  them,  Little  boy  Blue! 

Wliat  does  it  matter — the  far-away  years. 
Loneliness  waiting  for  mother,  and  tears — ■ 
Days  that  shall  alter  my  Little  Boy  How? 
Let  me  be  true  to  my  Little  Boy  Now! 

Let  me  be  true  to  your  trusting  of  me. 
Changes  no  matter — just  true  let  me  be, 
For  Heaven  is  nearer  and  Heaven  is  true. 
For  the  sky  in  the  eyes  of  my  Little  Boy  Blue! 


Stories  by  Students.* 


Boy  Pranks. 

By  Clias.  M.  Iverson. 

"Well,  my  boy,  come,  have  your  sup- 
per and  then  go  right  to  bed.  You 
are  too  young  to  roam  the  streets  at 
night,  even  on  holidays." 

During  the  day  my  chum  and  I  had 
planned  for  a  jolly  time  that  Fourth 
of  July  evening,  and  had  saved  sev- 
eral dimes  for  sky-rockets. 

At  supper  I  was  very  quiet.  I  knew 
father  meant  all  he  had  said,  but  yet 
I  was  not  satisfied. 

We  boys  slept  out  doors  in  the  orch- 
ard :  and  whom  should  I  find  waiting 
nie  there  but  Sam.  He  grabbed  at  me, 
and  told  in  one  breath  where  we  could 
secure  the  biggest  fire-crackers  and 
the  best  sky-rockets. 

"But  father  told  me  to  go  right  to 
bed." 

"Oh,  he'll  never  know  a  thing  about 
it,"  said  Sam ;  "he'll  think  you're  in 
bed.  Come  on  and  then  I'll  sleep  with 
you  tonight." 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  easily  per- 
suaded. We  went  to  town,  spent  our 
money  for  all  sorts  of  foolishness, 
shot  our  fire-crackers,  and  had  an  all- 
around  good  time.  It  was  past  twelve 
o'clock  when  we  decided  to  go  home. 

What  a  delightful  evening  it  was ! 
The  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  soon  we 
were  to  have  pleasant  dreams  about 
our  fun. 

Lest  we  should  be  heard,  we  did 
not  go  close  to  the  house,  but  went  by 
way  of  the  granary  and  the  pig-pen. 
When  we  were  even  with  the  latter 
place  Sam  said  in  a  whisper, 

"Stop;  look;  who's  that?"  Father 
was  sitting  on  our  bed ! 

Alas,  what  was  to  be  done?  Should 
\'  e  turn  and  fly,  or  should  we  go  like 
n.en  and  take  our  punishment?  These 
were  serious  questions.  .\11  that  father 
had  told  me  now  flashed  through  my 
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mind  like  lightning.  I  resolved  that  I 
needed  punishment  and  so  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  it  over  with,  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Sam  hesitated.  He  thought  he  had 
better  sleep  at  home  that  night.  We 
crept  to  some  bushes  and  got  a  bet- 
tc  view.  How  quiet  father  seemed  to 
sit!  I  had  an  idea  that  he  was  asleep, 
but  Sam  felt  sure  he  was  awake. 

Just  then  came  a  little  puflf  of  wind 
that  blew  off  pa's  straw  hat.  We  were 
soon  brave  boys  again.  We  walked 
boldly  up  to  the  bed  and  found  out  that 
a  dummy  had  been  prepared  for  us 
and  father's  hat  had  been  placed  there- 
on. 

My  brother  knew  more  about  this 
affair  than  anyone  else.  He  had 
watched  our  proceedings  and  knew 
something  about  boy  pranks.  The 
best  of  it  was,  he  had  not  ceased  to 
be  a  boy  himself. 

Nevertheless,  for  three  days  I  did 
all  the  chores  alone.  Whenever  I 
started  to  protest  in  the  least,  my 
brother  would  wink  significantly,  and 
of  course  I  knew  what  he  meant. 

A  Deer  Hunt. 

By  Hacel  Shields. 

(In  the  days  preceding  civilization 
man  hunted  the  helpless  creatures  of 
the  forest  in  order  to  live ;  he  now 
hunts  them  for  the  delight  it  gives 
him.  When  will  he  outgrow  this  lin- 
gering instinct  of  the  savage?  We 
have  done  something  by  legislation  to 
mitigate  at  least  the  pitiful  sufifering 
depicted  in  this  story.) 

It  was  a  pleasant  June  morning. 
Not  a  leaf  was  stirring.  The  buck 
had  gone  to  find  new  quarters.  The 
doe  was  feeding  on  the  tender  foliage, 
and  turning  everv  little  while  to  look 
at  her  fawn,  which  lay  near  by  on  a 
bed  of  moss.  The  helpless  creature 
was  but  one  day  old,  yet  watched  its 
mother's  movements,  and  would  bleat 
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fearfully  if  she  strayed  too  far.  Then 
she  would  immediately  come  back,  and 
lick  its  already  shining  skin. 

Suddenly  she  started,  head  erect, 
eyes  dilated.  She  took  a  swift  step  for- 
ward, then  turned  her  head  and  lis- 
tened intently.  There  was  a  distant 
sound,  smoothly  vibrating  through  the 
air.  It  was  repeated.  The  doe  was  in 
no  doubt  now.  It  was  the  far-off  bark- 
ing of  dogs.  There  was  time  enough 
to  fly,  time  enough  to  put  miles  be- 
tween herself  and  her  pursuers.  Plenty 
of  time  to  hide  herself,  but — there  was 
her  fawn. 

The  barking  became  more  distinct. 
The  doe  started  oflf  a  few  paces.  The 
fawn  arose  with  anxious  bleat ;  the 
doe  turned  and  came  back.  She  could 
not  leave  her  young.  She  bent  over 
it  and  licked  it.  She  seemed  to  say, 
"Come,  my  child,  we  are  hunted — we 
must  go !"  She  walked  toward  the 
west,  and  the  little  one  skipped  after 
her.  They  made  but  slow  progress, 
for  the  little  legs  were  tender. 

Presently  there  came  a  short,  sharp 
yelp,  followed  by  a  prolonged  howl. 
The  doe  knew  that  her  trail  had  been 
scented — that  danger  was  near.  The 
mother  and  little  one  could  not  crawl 
on  in  this  slow  way.  The  doe  turned 
again  for  flight ;  the  fawn  scrambled 
after  her,  but  tumbled  over. 

The  mother  could  now  see  that  flight 
with  the  fawn  was  impossible.  She 
returned  and  stood  by  its  side  for  a 
moment ;  then,  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
bird,  she  dashed  away  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  forest.  Guided  by  some 
subtle  instinct,  she  bounded  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  hunters:  she  was 
saving  her  fawn. 

The  dogs  soon  found  her  trail  and 
pursued  her.  She  ran  until  it  seemed 
she  must  drop.  She  at  last  came  to  a 
stream  and  crossed  it,  thus  gaining  a 
little  on  her  pursuers.  She  could  hear 
the  dogs  yelping  as  they  ran  up  and 
down  the  opposite  bank.  On  and  on 
she  went,  until  at  last  she  dropped  ex- 
hausted. The  barking  was  faint  in  the 
distance.  This  brief  rest  saved  her  life. 


Roused  again  by  the  barking,  which 
had  grown  louder,  she  ran  on  with  re- 
newed speed.  She  knew  it  was  still  a 
race  for  life,  but  the  odds  were  in  her 
favor  now. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  she  staggered 
down  the  shore  of  a  lake.  If  she 
could  swim  that  water  she  was  safe. 
But  had  she  the  strength?  In  mid- 
lake  she  spied  a  boat,  in  which  were 
two  men.  Were  they  also  her  ene- 
mies ?  What  should  she  do  ?  The  dogs 
were  coming  nearer. 

She  plunged  into  the  water,  but  her 
tired  legs  could  not  move  rapidly.  The 
boat  was  headed  for  her,  and  she 
turned  her  course.  The  boat  also 
turned ;  it  neared  her,  and  she  turned 
again  toward  the  shore.  The  dogs 
were  standing  there,  so  she  turned 
again  toward  the  center  of  the  lake. 

In  another  moment  the  boat  was  on 
her.  The  man  in  the  stern  raised  a 
paddle  to  strike  her  on  the  head ;  but 
as  the  hunted  creature  turned  her  ap- 
pealing eyes  to  him,  he  dropped  it 
again.  The  other  man  was  less  pitiful. 
He  raised  his  hunting  knife  and  struck 
viciously,  but  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
headlong  into  the  water.  The  knife 
slipped  from  his  grasp  and  was  lost. 

In  the  meantime  the  doe  was  two 
hundred  yards  out  from  the  boat.  The 
hunter  now  raised  his  gun  and  fired ; 
then  as  rapidly  as  possible  they  fol- 
lowed, pausing  only  to  fire  now  and 
then  at  the  moving  speck  before  them. 
When  they  reached  the  spot  where  the 
deer  had  been  when  the  gun  was  first 
fired,  they  found  traces  of  blood  in  the 
water. 

"We've  wounded  her ;  we'll  soon 
have  her  now !"  exclaimed  the  man 
with  the  gun,  in  joyous  tones. 

But  the  other  man  had  dropped  hi-; 
oars. 

"It's  murder — that's  what  it  is!  T 
won't  pull  another  stroke.  As  like  as 
not  that  doe  has  a  babv  in  the  woods 
that'll  starve  to  death." 

"Too  late  to  blubber  now,"  replied 
the  hunter.     "We  might  as  well  have 
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her ;  she'll  be  dead  in  an  hour,  any 
way." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  his  partner, 
"but  I'm  so  sick  of  the  whole  blood 
business  that  I  don't  want  to  see  her 
again.  If  she's  got  one  chance  left  in 
a  hundred,  I  won't  consent  to  take  it 
away." 

That  evening  the  buck  came  back 
only  to  find  his  mate  gone,  and  the 
fawn  bleating  piteously.  The  little  one 
wanted  its  supper,  and  followed  the 
father  with  weak  and  staggering  steps 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

At  midnight,  as  the  fawn  lay  nes- 
tled by  the  father's  side,  a  stealthy 
step  is  heard,  followed  by  a  weak  bleat. 
It  is  the  wounded  mother.  By  an  in- 
stinct surer  than  man's  judgment,  the 
doe,  in  spite  of  weariness  and  loss  of 
blood,  has  found  her  loved  ones.  By 
daylight  the  next  morning,  the  little 
family  is  slowly  climbing  to  heights 
inaccessible  to  hunter  and  hunter's 
dogs ;  to  heights  where,  during  the 
long  summer,  the  snow-drifts  slowly 
trickle  their  life  awav. 


How  Jack  Won  Out. 

By  Fontclla  Stone. 

"Come,  Jack,  don't  be  a  coward.  Are 
you  going  to  let  the  old  man  bully  you 
all  your  life?" 

Warren  began  whittling  vigorously 
the  stick  he  was  holding. 

"You  must  come,  we  can't  get  along 
without  you,"  urged  Ned  Timothy. 

"I'd  like  to  see  him  bully  me !" 
chimed  in  another  of  the  boys  compos- 
ing the  baseball  team  of  Trenton. 

Jack  Marsden  with  milking-pail  in 
hand,  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
the  picturesque  group  of  his  friends 
leaning  or  sitting  on  the  bars  of  the 
corral.  His  face  was  clouded  with  a 
look  of  discouragement.  The  set  lines 
around  his  mouth  showed  that  it  was 
not  the  first  time  his  plans  had  been 
spoiled. 


"What  does  he  want  you  to  do 
now?"  inquired  one  of  the  boys. 

"The  potatoes  are  to  be  hoed,"  said 
Jack  "Uncle  says  they  must  be  done 
tomorrow.  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  the 
team,  but  you'll  have  to  find  some  one 
to  take  my  place,"  and  Jack  turned 
away  to  begin  the  milking. 

"We  can't  and  we  won't !"  said  War- 
ren resolutely.  "You  know  there  is  no 
one  in  Trenton  who  can  play  ball  as 
you  can.  We've  just  got  to  win  that 
game.  Besides,  Jack — why,  this  is 
the  first  bazaar  this  county  has  had  for 
years,  and  to  think  you  can't  go !" 

"Because  Mr.  Homer  is  so  busy 
with  his  political  affairs,  is  no  reason 
he  should  treat  you  as  he  has,  ever 
since  you  were  old  enough  to  walk,'' 
urged  Bill  Williams. 

Jack  came  and  leaned  against  the 
bars,  as  he  replied : 

"Yes,  but  remember,  he  has  taken 
care  of  me  and  given  me  a  good  home 
for  fifteen  years." 

"Well,  what  if  he  has?  He  shouldn't 
treat  you  like  a  dog,  anyway.  Have 
you  asked  him  yet  about  going  to- 
morrow ?" 

"No,"  replied  Jack,  "but  it  will  do 
no  good.  He  is  off  in  the  morning  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  Loven,  and  I  must 
see  to  the  work." 

"I  say.  Jack,"  spoke  up  one  of  the 
bovs.  "How  many  potatoes  have  you 
to  hoe?" 

"Ten  rows  the  length  of  that  field 
there,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  stretch  of 
land  where  the  weeds  were  growing  in 
great  luxuriance. 

The  boys  hung  around,  talking 
among  themselves,  while  Jack  finished 
milking.  Then  Mr.  Homer  drove  into 
the  yard  and  Jack  hastened  to  help  him 
unhitch. 

As  the  boys  were  leaving,  Warren 
whispered  that  they  would  be  back  at 
ten  o'clock — to  hear  Mr.  Homer's 
answer.  During  the  unhitching  Jack 
asked  his  uncle  about  going  to  the 
fair  next  day,  but  his  timid  appeals 
were  all  met  with  words  of  stern  dis- 
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approval.  He  was  given  to  understand 
that  "those  potatoes  must  be  hoed,"  and 
if  the  task  was  completed  in  time,  he 
might  go  to  the  fair. 

Jack  knew  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  get  the  work  done,  so  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  he  went  to  meet 
the  boys  again  that  night. 

How  they  scolded  when  they  heard 
of  Mr.  Homer's  dicision !  Then  they 
tried  to  get  Jack  to  run  away ;  but  this 
only  roused  the  spirit  of  the  boy. 

"I've  never  been  a  quitter  in  my  life, 
and  I  don't  intend  to  start  now.  What's 
more,  boys,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any- 
thing further  about  my  uncle.  He's 
been  like  a  father  to  me ;  and  if  I 
have  to  stay  home  tomorrow,  I  giiess 
I  can  stand  it,  if  he  can." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Robert  Homer, 
candidate  for  representative  to  Con- 
gress, was  ill  at  ease  the  next  morning, 
when  he  left  his  nephew  at  work  in 
the  field.  And  his  regret  only  deep- 
ened, as  he  drove  his  spanking  sorrels 
past  crowds  of  young  people,  in  gala- 
day  attire,  all  moving  in  buggies  or  on 
horse-back  toward  the  county-seat.  The 
sight  was  likely  to  make  him  think  of 
his  own  boyhood  days,  and  more  than 
once  he  was  tempted  to  turn  back  and 
release  the  boy  from  his  drudgery. 

"Well,  I'll  make  it  up  to  the  boy  by 
sending  him  to  high-school  next  year.  I 
know  that's  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart." 

It  was  pretty  Maud  Greening  who 
opened  to  him  the  front  door  of  her 
father's  palatial  residence. 

"Where's  that  bashful  nephew  of 
yours?"  she  asked  after  the  greetings 
were  over.  "Is  he  likely  to  be  to  the 
fair  today?" 

A  shade  of  disappointment  crossed 
the  girl's  face,  when  he  said  "No ;"  and 
then  Mr.  Homer  remembered  how 
■Jack  and  she  had  gone  horse-badk- 
riding  on  the  occasion  of  the  Green- 
ings' visit  to  his  home  the  previous 
spring. 

And,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it 
was  the  hope  of  getting  a  smile  from 


this  charming  young  lady,  more  than 
the  fair,  or  the  base-ball  contest,  that 
had  made  Jack  look  forward  to  this 
event  of  the  year.  Indeed,  it  was  this 
same  aspiration  that  had  made  him 
the  crack  player  in  his  base-ball  nine. 
For  would  not  she  be  there  to  watch 
him  ?  And  now  he  must  forego  it  all ! 
The  thought  was  very  bitter  to  him. 

Then  came  the  suggestion  that  per- 
haps he  need  not  miss  all  of  it.  By 
starting  in  at  day  break,  he  could  per- 
haps finish  the  field  by  ten  o'clock.  It 
was  by  acting  on  this  thought,  that  at 
half  past  six  the  next  morning  Jack 
had  half  his  task  done.  Then — what  is 
that?  First  a  cloud  of  dust  along  the 
highway;  next,  a  cavalcade  of  eight 
strapping  young  men  dismounting  and 
approaching  the  potato  patch,  each 
armed  with  a  hoe. 

"More  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat," 
called  out  the  captain  gaily. 

"Gee,  but  I'm  glad  you've  come," 
exclaimed  Jack,  and  the  lines  in  his 
face  suddenly  reversed  themselves. 

The  much  dreaded  weed-patch  was, 
in  fact,  laid  low  in  half  an  hour,  and 
the  boys,  with  a  war-whoop,  made  a 
bee-line  for  the  swimming  hole  beyond 
the  clump  of  birches,  for  a  noisy 
plunge,  prior  to  the  call  for  breakfast. 

-1-  ^  5p  ^  ^ 

It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle — 
that  wall  of  eager  faces  which  looked 
down  from  the  bleachers  upon  the 
base-ball  diamond — full  ten  thousand 
people,  decked  out  in  colors  as  varied 
and  gay  as  the  flowers  within  the 
bazaar.  Cheers  from  the  west-enders 
of  the  county,  and  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  greeted  the  Trenton 
team,  as  they  moved  to.ward  the  center 
of  the  field,  resplendent  in  blue  and 
gold.  The  Loven  team,  dressed  in  red 
and  gray,  had  even  a  still  more  enthusi- 
astic reception.  For  three  years  in 
succession  they  had  held  the  champion- 
ship of  the  county. 

During  the  next  two  hours  this  vast 
amphitheatre  of  palpitating  humanity 
was  resolved  into  eyes,  and  voices,  and 
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waving  limbs.  The  east-enders  were 
particularly  vociferous ;  and  indeed 
they  had  good  reason,  for  up  to  the 
very  last  inning,  the  champions  had 
maintained  a  safe  lead.  The  score 
stood  nine  to  eleven,  when  Jack  took 
the  bat.  By  a  phenomenal  strike  he 
let  in  two  men  from  second  and  third 
bases,  and  made  a  home  run  himself. 
The  effect  was  like  a  thunder  clap 
from  a  blue  sky.  The  unexpected  ap- 
plause, which  was  long  and  deafening, 
caused  the  east-enders  team  to  lose 
their  nerve ;  so  that  before  the  game 
closed  the  visiting  nine  had  run  up 
their  score  to  fifteen. 

During  the  lull  that  followed,  a  bevy 
of  young  ladies  in  red  and  gray  de- 
scended from  the  grand  stand,  each 
bearing  a  splendid  bouquet.  The 
audience  waited  to  see  the  pretty 
tableau.  Then  something  strange  and 
unaccountable  happened.  As  the  girls 
approached  the  two  teams,  they  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  then  after  a  few 
whispered  words,  bestowed  the  flowers 
— upon  the  vanquished.  Woman-like 
they  had  obeyed  their  hearts  rather 
than  their  heads. 

But  this  was  not  what  had  been 
looked  for  by  the  spectators,  who  now 
made  their  disapproval  apparent  by 
hisses  and  groans.  Instantly  realizing 
their  mistake,  the  girls  looked  as  if  they 
could  sink  into  the  earth. 

Jack  caught  sight  of  Maud  Green- 
ing, and  out  of  sheer  desire  to  help  her 
bear  up  under  this  load  of  chagrin, 
was  making  his  way  toward  her,  when 
she  happened  to  turn  her  back. 

Maud  had  not  intended  any  aflfront. 
The  fact  was,  she  had  been  so  dazed 
she  scarcely  knew  what  she  was  do- 
ing, and  out  of  sheer  desire  to  help  her 
utterly  crushed  Jack  Marsden  was,  she 
could  have  wept  for  pity  and  shame. 
There  was,  however,  no  time  for  ex- 
planation, for  the  defeated  team  now 
walked  off,  each  with  a  fair  sympa- 
thizer, as  gaily  as  if  they  had  really 
won  the  laurels  they  carried  in  their 
hands. 


Jack's  chums  rallied  him  upon  his 
crestfallen  demeanor,  and  for  a  time 
he  responded  with  a  show  of  reckless- 
ness and  indifference ;  but  the  wound 
was  too  deep ;  and  so  it  happened  that, 
witii  the  first  opportunity,  he  slipped 
away  from  his  companions,  and  walked 
a  half  miles  down  the  woods  bordering 
the  river,  on  the  south  side  of  the  fair 
grounds. 

Here  on  a  greensward  beneath  a 
large  tree,  he  lay  down  to  think  the 
situation  over. 

The  roar  of  the  falls  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  was  grateful  music  to  his 
ear.  Half  a  mile  up  stream  he  could 
see  the  shining  brink  of  the  dam  :  and 
occasionally  a  boat  on  the  lagoon  or 
artificial  lake  above,  came  near  enough 
to  the  spillway,  for  him  to  see  its  oc- 
cupants, as  if  they  were  sitting  waist- 
deep  in  the  water. 

Between  the  dam  and  the  falls  are 
the  rapids — so  swift  as  to  preclude  any 
chance  of  rescue.  What  if  some  reck- 
less boatman,  with  the  feint  of  fright- 
ening his  ladv  friend,  should  venture 
too  near  the  brink! 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  fears,  that 
very  thing  happens.  A  gleam  of  red 
shows  that  the  young  lady  is  one  of 
the  girls  who  distributed  bouquets  that 
very  morning.  The  man  is  rowing 
with  desperation,  but  the  boat  comes 
clearer  and  clearer  into  view.  The 
young  lady  rises  as  if  in  terror.  An 
instant  later  the  boat  strikes  the  brink 
of  the  dam  and  hangs  there;  but  the 
girl,  losing  her  balance  by  the  impact, 
plunges  over  with  the  current. 

A  cry  rings  out  from  the  onlookers, 
which  is  taken  up  and  swelled  by  a 
thousand  voices.  Soon  the  grand  stand 
is  deserted,  and  the  woods  along  the 
river  are  filled  with  the  horror-stricken 
multitudes.  The  attempt  even  to  keep 
up  with  the  on-rushing  body  of  the  girl 
is  futile :  the  water  moves  faster  than 
the  swiftest  runner. 

Tack,  however,  has  time  to  think — 
time  to  spare.  He  selects  a  point 
where  the  water  swerves  to  his  side,  in 
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the  vain  hope  of  grasping  the  girl  as 
she  comes  by.  Then  he  waits.  Alas, 
how  long  it  seems !  There  now,  two 
rods  above,  something  red  gleams  in 
the  water.  Now  it  disappears !  A 
yard  below  him  it  comes  to  the  surface 
again.  Without  stopping  to  think,  the 
boy  plunges  in.  Two  lives  are  to  be 
sacrified  instead  of  one ! 

No,  there  is  a  single  chance  left  him, 
if  he  can  but  keep  his  wits.  On  the 
very  brink  of  the  falls  is  a  hugh 
boulder,  known  as  Divorce  rock,  be- 
cause it  splits  the  stream  in  two. 
Firmly  grasping  the  precious  burden, 
now  lifeless,  he  steers  clear  of  the  pro- 
jecting stones,  and  lets  the  current 
bear  him  swiftly  on.  Long  before  he 
reaches  the  falls,  he  has  formed  his 
plan.  He  will  hold  the  girl  by  the 
hands  and  contrive,  if  possible,  to  make 
her  float  toward  one  side,  while  he 
floats  toward  the  other.  The  rock  then 
by  trying  to  separate  them,  will  really 
unite  them — if  he  can  only  stand  the 
strain  of  the  impact ! 

Thank  God,  he  is  successful !  The 
force  of  the  current  has  lifted  both 
partly  out  of  the  water.  Resting  a  mo- 
ment to  regain  his  strength,  he  lifts 
his  fair  burden,  and  lays  her  tenderly 
upon  the  moss-covered  surface  of  the 
rock.  The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and 
changes  the  mist-spray  of  the  falls  into 
rain-bows  around  him.  But  he  heeds 
neither  this,  nor  the  deafening  roar  of 
the  cataract  below.  His  only  thought 
is,  how  can  he  restore  her  to  life.  If 
he  only  knew  what  to  do  first ! 

Who  can  she  be?  He  turns  her 
head  so  as  to  see  her  face.  Maud 
Greening !  A  new  feeling  of  terror  and 
Iielplessness  comes  over  him.  How 
slowly  the  seconds  pass  !  Thank  heaven, 
the  foremost  of  the  rescuers  are  at  last 
in  sight.  They  throw  a  rope  end  far 
out  into  the  river  and  he  catches  it  as 
it  nears  the  rock.  While  adjusting  it 
about  the  girl's  waist  he  sees  for  the 
first  time,  pinned  upon  her  breast,  his 


own  colors,  the  Blue  and  Gold,  and  his 
heart  leaps  for  joy. 

To  draw  her  ashore  is  but  the  work 
of  a  few  seconds,  and  he  is  himself 
rescued  in  the  same  way  a  minute  later. 
He  does  not  heed  the  re-echoing  shouts 
that  applaud  his  brave  deed,  but  makes 
his  way  to  where  half  a  dozen  physi- 
cians are  working  to  rescuscitate  the 
drowned  girl. 

Surrounding  them,  and  waiting 
breathlessly  for  good  news,  are  the 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  fair.  When 
after  half  an  hour  of  suspense,  the 
doctors  declare  that  life  is  returning, 
a  deep  murmuring  of  thanks  to  God 
is  heard  mingled  with  tears  of  joy. 

Jack,  who  has  not  been  willing  to 
leave  the  girl's  side,  is  at  last  rewarded 
to  his  heart's  content.  Opening  her 
eyes  and  seeing  his  dripping  clothes, 
she  realizes  what  has  happened. 

"Forgive  me,  Jack,  for  what  hap- 
pened to  day.  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings." 

And  Jack  then  realizes  how  blessed 
a  thing  it  is  to  have  been  a  few  hours 
on  the  brink  of  hades,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  appreciate  heaven. 

Two  important  events  have  hap- 
pened from  Jack's  heroism.  First,  by 
common  consent  the  name  of  Divorce 
Rock  has  been  changed  to  that  of 
Lover's  Island.  Second,  Mr.  Robert 
Homer  has  since  been  known  most 
widely  as  the  uncle  of  John  Marsden,  a 
distinction  of  which  he  is  himself  very 
proud.  Indeed,  some  people  maintain 
that  it  was  this  relationship  which  made 
him  win  out  in  the  election. 

A  third  event  is  likely  to  happen 
soon ;  growing  largely  out  of  the  fact 
that  Jack  Marsden  and  Maud  Green- 
ing have  attended  the  same  classes  in 
the  high  school  for  three  and  a  half 
years. 

May  many  other  charming  events, 
both  masculine  and  feminine,  happen 
to  them  as  the  years  roll  by ! 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


Useless  Drawings. 

We  still  receive  drawings  from  our 
young  friends  upon  lined  writing  paper. 
We  cannot  consider  these  because  we 
cannot  reproduce  them.  Please  remember 
ti  use  plain  white  paper. — Editor  Budget 
Box. 


H  A.  A/£    AU  t     FfliTZ, 

By    Gwen   Worthen 
Age  14.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The   Country. 

The  farmer  in  the  garden  sows  his  seeds. 
And    out    of    it    he    pulls    the    blighting 

weeds; 
He  tends  his  flocks  of  cattle  and  of  sheep, 
And  in  the  fall  his  grain  he'll  gladly  reap. 

His  wife   prepares   the   meals   for  father, 

dear, 
She   sweeps,  and  churns,  and  sings  with 

notes  so  clear. 
She     washes    dishes,    tends     to    all    the 

clothes, 
And  kisses  baby  when  he  bumps  his  nose. 

The  girls  in  summer  days  with  rake  and 

hoe, 
Do  their  best  to  make  their  gardens  grow. 
And     little    folk    then    gather    fragrant 

flowers. 
Then    take    a    nap    in    afternoon's    warm 

hours. 

In  summer  time  the  men  put  up  the  hay, 
To  feed   the   stock  through   winter  until 

May. 
In  fall  will  come  the  time  to  thresh  the 

grain. 
And    carefully    haul    it    home    in    harvest 

wain. 


In   winter  comes   the   coasting  down   the 

hill. 
And  parties  and  snow  fights  and  skating, 

until 
You're  almost  sorry  when  spring's  sunny 

hours 
Bring  back  green  grass  and  all  the  pretty 

flowers. 

So,  I  say  the  country  is  the  place  for  me, 
The  best  place  on  earth  for  children  to  be 
Whether  Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  or  in 

Fall, 
The  country  is  the  best  for  one  and  all. 

Kathleen  Goodwin, 
Age  10.  Ruby  City,  Nev. 

When  Bobby  Went  Fishing. 

"It's  such  a  fine  afternoon,  it's  a  shame 
to  waste  it  on  school,"  said  Bobby. 

"Let's  go  fishing,"  suggested  Sam. 

"Oh,  we  can't  stay  long  enough  after 
school's   out,"   pouted   Jim. 

"I'll  tell  you  then,"  whispered  Sam, 
"we'll  not  go  to  school. 

"We  agree,"  shouted  the  boys. 

And  off  they  ran  into  the  woods.  They 
went  fishing  and  swimming,  too.  Oh, 
what  a  glorious  afternoon  it  was. 

Bobby  came  trudging  home  in  the  twi- 
light, tired  but  very  happy. 

"Why  are  you  late,  Bobby  Burns?"  de- 
manded his  aunt. 

"Oh,  the  teacher  kept  me  after  school." 

"What  for?"  asked  his  aunt. 

"Oh,  nothin',  only  Jim  he  tickled  me 
and  giggled,  and  she  said  to  me,  'Bobby, 
remain  after  school  and  write  verses.' " 
lied   Bobby. 

"Well,  maybe  you  .won't  laugh  any 
more  in  school.  I'm  glad,  because  now 
you  won't  laugn  in  church,"  replied  his 
aunt. 

"'Kin  I  have  something  to  eat?"  asked 
Bobby. 

"\^es,  go  wash  your  face  and  hands." 

"They  don't  need  it;  truly  they  don't." 

"Bobby,"  she  asked,  "do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  a  boy  can  go  from  lunch  until 
night  and  not  need  his  face  and  hands 
washed?' 

Bobby  nodded. 

"Come  here,"  and  his  aunt  took  him 
by  the  sleeve— "Why,  Bobby,  your  sleeve 
is   damp!" 

"Course,  I  can't  write  poetry,  but  I 
tried   so   hard   it   made   me   sweat." 

"You  go  to  your  room  and  change 
your  waist  before  you  catch  cold." 

"Yes,  mum,"  replied  Bobby.  "Gosh, 
but  I  wisht  she'd  leave  me  alone,"  sighed 
Bobby  to  himself. 
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His  older  sister  Anne  had  been  stand- 
ing by  listening,  but  now  she  spoke. 

"Aunt  Eliza,"  she  cried,  "I'll  bet  Bob- 
by's  been   fishing." 

"Bobby,"  gasped  his  aunt,  "did  you?" 
"Yes,"  admitted  Bobby,  "I — " 
"Silence!"  she  commanded,  "I've  heard 
enough.  I  didn't  think  you'd  lie  to  me, 
Bobby.  Go  out  into  the  barn  and  wait 
for  an  interview  with  your  uncle,"  she 
finished. 

What  passed  between  Bobby  and  his 
uncle  will  never  be  known  by  anybody 
except  them.  That  night  a  very  repent- 
ant little  boy  lifted  a  tear-stained  face  for 
a  "good-night"  kiss.  His  aunt  tucked 
him  into  bed  and  went  down  stairs 
hoping  that  hereafter  Bobby  would  be  a 
good    boy. 

Ruth  Robbins, 
Age  15.  Manti,  Utah. 

Pleasant  Surprise. 

Is  it  not  the  most  pleasant  and  happy 
time  of  all  when  you  have  a  nice  little 
surprise  in   store  for  father  or  mother? 

It  may  be  when  mother  is  sick  and  you 
cook  up  some  refreshing  dish  for  a  little 
surprise.  How  she  does  enjoy  it!  Or, 
she  may  be  up  town  and  has  left  a  floor 
to  mop  or  some  other  work  to  be  done 
when  she  comes  home  (she  has  been  too 
thoughtful  to  ask  you  to  do  it,  for  she 
knows  you  would  like  to  go  to  your 
friend's  and  play  and  she  would  like  you 
to  get  outside  after  a  hard  day  at  school) 
but  you  do  the  floor  to  surprise  her  when 
she  comes  home,  singing  and  humming 
while  at  work.  It  is  pleasure  and  rest 
from  school  work.  When  you  see  her 
smiling  face,  doesn't  it  pay  you  twice 
over  for  your  work? 

Send  mother  away  some  day  and  get 
the  meal.  How  pleased  she  is,  and  how 
she  enjoys  it! 

How  pleased  and  surprised  father  is 
when  he  comes  home  tired  out  and  wor- 
ried over  business,  and  finds  his  com- 
fortable slippers,  a  big  easy  chair,  and 
his  newspaper  ready  for  him  so  he  can 
sit  down  right  after  supper  and  read. 

It  is  certainly  lovely  to  live  in  a  home 
where  every  one  helps  to  make  it  the 
happiest,  and  each  child  has  his  or  her 
duties   to   perform. 

Margaret  Hornung. 
Age   14.  Manti.   Utah. 

Mty  Sister  and  I. 

I  love  my  little  sister. 

To  me  she's  very  dear. 
We  play  so  nice  together 

That  I   want  her  always  near. 


We   help   our   mother   with   the  work 

And  always  try  to  do 
The  very,  very  best  wc  can, 

We   happy   little   two. 

We  bring  in  wood  for  mother. 

And  coal  and  water,  too. 
She  calls  us,  "Her  little  helpers. 

The  best  she  ever  knew." 

And  when  our  talks  are  ended. 
We   play  with   all  our  might; 

We're  never  discontented. 
And  we  never  nag  or  fight. 

Oh  no!  we  love  each  other 

And    always   keep    in    mind 
The   lovely   golden   rule,   and   so 

To   each   we're   always   kind. 

Ruth  Boyson, 
Age  12.  Stirling,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Scatter  Sunshine  in  the  Home. 

We  come  home  from  school  and  throw 
our  books  here  and  our  coats  there 
grumbling  and  almost  refusing  the  work 
mother  and  father  have  left  for  us.  Is 
this  the  way  to  scatter  sunshine  in  the 
home?  We  go  around  with  a  scowl  on 
our  face,  cross  and  quarrelsome,  with  the 
feeling  of,  "An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  in  our  hearts.  Is  this 
the  way  to  scatter  sunshine?  No!  How 
can  we  scatter  sunshine  in  our  homes? 
We  should  obey  the  law  and  order  in  our 
homes;  we  should  be  kind,  dutiful  and 
obedient  to  our  parents,  patient  with  the 
children  and  kind  to  them;  we  should  go 
about  our  work  singing;  we  should  be  un- 
selfish. Our  motto  should  be  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  wish  others  to  do  unto 
you." 

Every  child  should  be  a  peacemaker. 
In  doing  this  you  will  not  only  conquer 
your  own  temper  but  will  also  help 
others  to  conquer  theirs.  If  only  one  in 
the  family  would  get  angry  at  a  time  it 
would  save  manv  cloudy  moments  and  fill 
them  with  sunshine,  for  it  takes  two  for 
a  quarrel  or  a  fight. 

The  surprise  for  father  and  mother 
should  be  very  frequent,  for  what  will 
bring  more  sunshine  to  the  home  than 
this?  One  should  be  ashamed  to  go  to 
bed  at  night  without  having  done  a  kind 
act  to  someone. 

Above  all  things  politeness  in  the  home 
is  the  main  thing.  Do  not  save  polite- 
ness with  the  pies  for  company  but  share 
it   with  your  home. 

Virginia  Christenson. 
Age  14.  Manti.  Utah. 
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An  Interesting  Letter. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
by  President  John  L.  Herrick  of  the 
Western  States  Mission  and  forwarded 
for  publication   in   this   department: 

Hot   Springs,  So.  Dak., 

March  16th. 
Mr.  Herrick,  Dear  Sir:  I  have  seen  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  and  I  like  it  very 
much,  but  I  can't  understand  where  to 
send  for  it.  My  little  cousin  said  you 
sent  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  her 
so  if  you  will  send  my  money  to  the  right 
place  I  will  be  very  grateful  to  you.  I  do 
not  belong  to  your  Church,  neither  does 
my  mama  nor  any  of  her  people;  but 
my  grandmother  Leach  belongs  to  the 
"Mormons"  and  she  has  been  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  My  mama  and  all  of  her  peo- 
ple belong  to  the  Methodist  Church. 
Grandmother  Leach  gave  me  a  dollar  for 
a  birthday  present.  I  was  11  years  old 
the  6th  of  March  so  I  will  spend  my  dol- 
lar for  the  Juvenile  Instructor  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  for  it  for  me. 
I  will  send  the  money  in  this  letter  to 
pay  it.  I  would  like  to  have  it  sent  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible  and  I  will  be  truly 
grateful  to  you  all  for  your  kindness. 
Respectfully, 

Roscoe  W.  Leach, 
Age  11.  Hot  Springs,  So.  Dak. 

The  Butterfly. 

A  fickle  little  butterfly 

Snorting  'neath  the  summer  sky. 

Chanced  to  sny  some  roses  red 

Growing  in  the  daisy  bed. 

To   the    roses    soon    he    flew 

Fresh    and    bright   with    morning   dew. 

"Oh  sweet  Rose,"  to  ore  he  cried. 

"Won't   you    be   mv   blushing   bride?" 

"No,  indeed."  said  Rose  so  fair, 

"My  heart  is  given,  sir,  elsewhere. 

So  soread   your  wings   and   fly  from   me. 

For  I'm  to  marry  Bumble  Bee." 

Lenora  Brienholt. 

Redmond,  Utah. 

Beautifying  our  Citfy. 

Why  is  it  essential  to  have  a  beautiful 
city?  How  can  it  be  brought  about? 
First,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  a  city  must 
be  clean  and  evervone  knows  how  clean- 
liness prevents  disease.  Second,  if  the 
outside  of  the  home  is  clean  and  orderlv, 
people  will  iudge  the  inside  to  be  the 
samp.  Third,  the  citizen  who  has  a  good 
looking  home  will  be  respected  more  than 
he  would  be  otherwise.  Fourth,  the  best 
citizens  always  come  from  pleasant  sur- 


roundings. And  fifth,  last  but  not  least, 
is  the  joy  one  gets  out  of  a  beautiful 
home.  The  business  man  gets  a  little 
peace  and  recreation  each  day  while 
working  in  his  garden,  and,  the  good  old 
farmer  will  take  as  much  pride  in  a  clean 
home  with  pleasant  surroundings  as  in 
his   choice   cattle   and   farm   products. 

The  place  to  begin  beautifying  a  city 
is  the  home,  because  any  man  who  is 
careless  about  the  appearance  of  his  home 
is  bound  not  to  care  how  the  rest  of  the 
town  looks.  Therefore,  if  you  beautif)' 
your  home,  your  neighbors  will  be  sure  to 
follow.  Never  mind  about  the  other  fel- 
low's home,  (this  is  a  suggestion,  take 
it  or  leave  it)  get  your  own  home  clean 
first. 

We  all  know  how  shrubs,  hedges, 
lawns,  trees  and  flowers,  artistically  ar- 
ranged, will  improve  'each  and  every 
home;  how  a  coat  of  paint,  a  general 
cleaning  up  of  the  home,  will  tend  to  im- 
prove the  general  appearance  of  each 
town. 

The  streets  should  be  graded  and  all 
objects  in  the  class  of  unsightly  bill 
boards  should  be  removed.  Pine  or  other 
trees  can  be  bought  by  the  city  and  sold 
to  the  people  at  wholesale  prices.  The 
children  should  be  taught  to  respect  all 
public  property. 

But  our  parents  in  most  cases  cannot 
spend  much  time  in  this  work,  so  it  is 
up  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  show  a  high 
type  of  citizenship  by  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  beautifying  of  our  city. 
Clair  Anderson, 
Age  13.  Manti,  Utah. 


COMPETITION  NO.  40. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following:^ 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  Oct.  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

Verse  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must 
not   be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Ju\'ENiLE  Instructor,  44  East  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Polly  Winkums 


VII. 
"^  WO  rosy  cheeks,  a  pair  of  big  blue^  ^, 

^!R  I  a  tiny  snub  V  and  a  little  round  H^^^lll' , . 
full  of  yellow  curls,  is  Joey  Winkums. 
Now,  Joey  Winkums  had  come  such  a 
ong,  long  ride  on  thf>_  isj_^  that 
his  blue^  ^had  gone  fast  asleep.  So  he  never  knew 
when  Grandpa  Winkums  took  him  out  of  Mamma 
Winkums's  arms  and  carried  him  to  Grandma  Winkums, 
waiting  in  the  -^^^^  -  The  first  thing  he  knew  was 
when  his  blue^  ^came  open  with  a  snap.  And  there, 
he  was,  at  Grandma  Winkums's^,;;^^^^^,  with  old  Mr. 
X  ^  shining  right  in  through  the  white  curtains.  Joey 
bounded  out  of  il^i^^'^and  jumped  into  his  clothes. 
Then,---pitter,  patter,  down  th^^J^'  went  his  little 
^^^  .  "  Oh,  Grandma!  "  he  called. 
"May  I  run  across  the  street,  to  cousin 


Helen's  J^^si;^-  ?"  Now,  Grandma 
Winkums  was  making  pancakes  for  break- 
fast, and  the 


was "  bubblety  boil, 
bubblety  boil,",  so  she  did  not  hear  Joey.  Mamma 
Winkums  was  upstairs  combing  her  hair,  so  she  did  not 
hear  Joey.     And  Grandpa  Winkums  was  out  feeding 
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the  W^^S> ,  so  he  did  not  hear  loev.  but  Polly 
Winkums  was  hanging  in  her  m  by  the  parlor 
window  and  she  did  hear  Joey.     "Run  along,'*  she 

called,  "run  along." 

So   Joey   put  on  his^^,  and   away 

he  ran  to  Helen's  fr-^^^sM^!^  .  **  Ting- 
\  a-ling!  "  went  the  little^  .  "Come 
'  to  breakfast,  "  called  Grandma  Wink- 
ums. Down  came  Mamma  Winkums,  and  in  came 
Grandpa  Winkums.  "But  where  is  Joey  ?  "  asked 
Grandma.  "  He  isn't  m  his  little  white  ^^p*^ 
said  Mamma  Winkums.  "  He  isn't  in  the  chicken 
yard,"  said  Grandpa  Winkums.  "  Oh  dear !  Oh 
dear!  "  cried  Mamma  Winkums.  "  He  must  be  lost." 
So    out    of    theiSEt    and    out    of    the  fp 


went 


Mamma  to  find^ttle  Joey.     And 

out  into  the  Mli^H*^  ran  Grandpa    ^^ 

Winkums.     And  up  into  the  attic 

went  Grandma  Wmkums  to  hunt 

for    Joey.  When    they    all    came 

back  there  were  Joey  and  Helen. 

"Oh    Joey !  "    cried    Mamma 

Winkums,  "why  didn't  you  ask  Grandma  first?"   "I 

did,"  cried  Joey.  "Run  along!  "laughed  Polly  Winkums. 


The  Funny  Bone. 


Where   Analogy   Fails. 

A  little  boy  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and 
liis  first  entry  was: 

"Got  up  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock." 

He  showed  the  entry  to  his  mother,  and 
she    said,    reprovingly: 

"Have  you  been  to  school?  'Got  up' 
indeed!  Such  an  expression!  Does  the 
sun  get  up?  No,  it  rises!" — and  she 
scratched  out  "Got  up  at  seven"  and 
wrote  "Rose  at  seven"  in  its  place. 

That  night  the  boy,  before  retiring, 
completed  the  entry  for  the  day  with  the 
sentence: 

"Set  at  eight  o'clock!" 

Averse  to  Slang. 

Just  to  show  how  much  averse  to 
slang  he  was,  a  small  boy  in  a  Chicago 
school  explained  to  the  teacher  one  day 
that  he  had  been  walking  with  a  friend, 
but  neglected  to  take  off  his  hat  when 
they  met  a  lady  both  knew.  His  friend 
had  nudged  him  and  whispered: 

"Take  off  your  lid,  you  simp!" 

'What  he  should  have  said,"  exclaimed 
the  boy,  "was,  'remove  your  hat,  you 
nut!'" 

The  general  sentiment  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  a  small  boy,  who  ventured 
this: 

"Anyway,  it's  only  roughnecks  who  use 
slang  nowadays." 

Certainly. 


The  Lesser  Evil. 


"Mother;"  said  a  little  boy,  returning 
from  Sunday  School,  "I  can't  understand 
the  text  we  had  to  study  this  morning: 
'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive.'    What   does  it  mean?" 

"Mother  would  rather  you  thought  the 
matter  out  for  yourself,  dear.  Think 
about  it  awhile;  then,  if  you  can't  under- 
stand,  come   to   me." 

Half  an  hour  later  mother  inquired: 

"Do  you  understand  what  'It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive'  means 
now,  dear?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  think  so.  The  Bible 
must  be  speaking  of  castor  oil." 


"I  can  give  you  a  cold  bite,"  said  the 
woman. 

"Why  not  warm  it  up?"  asked  the 
tramp. 

"There  ain't  any  wood  sawed." 

"So?     Well,  give  it  to  me  cold." 

Rough  Stepping. 

"Thump-rattlety-bang!"  went  the  piano. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  play,  Jane?" 
called  out  her  father  from  the  next  room. 

"It's  an  exercise  from  my  new  instruc- 
tion-book. 'First  Steps  in  Music,' "  she 
answered. 

"Well,  I  knev.'  you  were  playing  with 
your  feet,"  he  said,  grimly;  "but  don't 
step  so  heavily  on  the  keys — it  disturbs 
my  thoughts. 

A   Long   View. 

Ted  Brown,  an  American,  was  touring 
Scotland,  and  one  afternoon  mounted  a 
high  hill  in  company  with  a  Scot  who 
began  bragging  of  the  extensive  view. 

"I  suppose  you  can  see  America  from 
here  on  a  fine  day,"  said  the  American, 
jocosely. 

"Oh,  ay,  farther  than  that,"  replied  the 
other. 

"Farther  than  that?" 

"Ay!  On  a  fine  nicht  we  can  see  the 
mune." 

Tanglefoot  Supreme. 

Little  Bert  was  sent  to  the  store  by  his 
mother  to  get  some  flypaper.  He  was 
a  long  time  in  returning  and  the  mother 
began  to  get  anxious. 

Going  to  the  door,  she  espied  him  com- 
ing up  the  street  and  called  to  him:  "Bert, 
have   you   got   the   flypaper?" 

"No,  mother,"  replied  Bert,  "it's  got 
me;  but  we're  coming  together." 


Mail  Orders 


Our  Factory  is  the  best  equipped  in  the  State  and  we  have  the 
most  complete  stock,  and  salesmen  that  select  things  for  you,  as  tho 
you  were  buying  for  yourself.  Just  tell  us  what  you  want  and  we 
are  sure  that  you  will  be  satisfied. 

BOYD  PARK 

MAK.ERS  or   JEWELRY 

FOUNDED   1862 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Telephone,  Wawtch  1829 

W.  F.  PERSCHON  & 
COMPANY 

We  Beautify  Your  Homes 

Wall  Paper  and  Painting 

Papering,  Decorating,  Tinting   and 

Wood  Finishing 

119  Weit  South  Temple  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


D.  S.  GARMENTS  Reduced  Prices 

21U     Light  weight,  bleached  cotton 75c 

22U     Medium    weight,   bleached,    combed 

yarn    95c 

23U     Medium  weight,  unbleached  cotton.. I»5c 

24U     Fine  lisle,  bleached  cotton $1.05 

25U  Heavy  weight  bleached  cotton ...  .*1.05 
26U  Extra  heavy,  unbleached  cotton.  .  .$1.15 
27U     Fleeced  lined,  unbleached  cotton.  .  .$1.15 

28U     Fine  mercerized,   bleached $1.55 

29U     Heavy,  75  per  cent  wool $1.85 

30U     Extra  heavy,  75  per  cent  wool $3.20 

31U     Heavy,  85  per  cent  wool! $2.50 

32U     Heavy  silk  and  wool $3.15 

33U     All    wool    $3.75 

SPECIAL,    FOR    LADIES 
34UL     Silk  and  wool,  medium  weight.  . .  .$1,76 
Postage  extra.     Average  weight   20  ounces 
Garments  marked  for  20c  extra. 
Sizes — Breast,     34-44;     length,     54-64;     larger 

sizes  25c  extra. 
BILLINGS    MERCANTILE    ASSOCIATION 
1120  So.  AVest  Temple  St„  Salt  Lake  City,  Dtab 


PREVENT  the  SMOKE  NUISANCE  by  burning 

L       "Peacock** 

THE  CLEANEST,  HOTTEST  COAL 
ON  THE  MARKET 

Central   Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

I  3 1  South  Main  Street  Phone  Main  35 


*Ai  Trie  Sign  Of  Ttie  Peacock." 


Who  Does  Not  Read  The 
SATURDAY  NEWS? 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JVVESILE  INSTRUCTOR 


TROY  LAUNDRY 


DISTINCTIVE  WORK 


18  E.  Broadway,  Salt  Lake  City 


Send  us  your  laundry  by  Parcel  Post 

It  will  receive  prompt   attention  and 
careful  workmanship 

The  results  will  please  you 

Write  for  a  price  list 


'fs^mmmj^'^''--^^^ 


$3000  FOR  YOU 


That's  the  money  you  shouM  cet  thbyear.    Iniean  it.    I  vrr.nt  County  Sales  Managers 

Quick,  men  or  women  who  believe  in  t  lie  sc'iare  d-al,  rho  vrill  go  into  partnership  with 

E2e.    J"o  csperience  needed.    My  folding  Vzlli  Tub  hr.9  taken  the  country  by  etorm. 

toh'es  the  batl-.ins  problem.    Ko  plumlins,  no  wr.tcr  worlds  required.    Full  Jensth  bath 

in  cv-y  room.    Folds  in  small  roll,  handy  as  an  ur  brclla.    I  tell  you  it's  greati    GREATI 

B;vcl3  Sl'.O  bath  room.    Kowlirtenl    I  want  TOU  to  handle  your  county.    I'll  furnish 

demonstrating  tub  on  liberal  plan.    I'm  positive— absolutely  certain — you  can  get  bigger 

money  in  a  ^veeli  with  me  than  you  evermade  in  a  month  before,    X  BL£(OW  ITl 

Two  Saies^a  Day-- 

$300.00  a  Month 

That's  what  yon  should  get— every  month.    Needed  ia  every  home,  badly  vraatcd, 

eagerly  bought.     Modern  bathinp  fanhties  £or  all  the  people.     Take  the  orders  riglit 

-'    -     ^  and  left.    Quick  sales,  immeose 

profiLs.     liciok   at  those  men — 

Sni;.h,  Ohio,    got   IS  orders  first 

Week;  lloyers.  Wis..    $250  profit  first 

'   mr>nth;    Kewtoa,    Califarnia.     $60   in 

three  days.     You   should  do  as  vjcW,     2 

EibCS  A  DAY  MEANS  $300  A  MONTH. 

The    Work    is    very     easy,    pleasant, 

permanent,  fascinating.     It  means  » 


Z>e  mo  nsi  rating 

Tab 

Furnished 


ness  of  youc  own. 

Lilllo  capital  needed.    I  grant 

credit— Help  you  out— Back  you  up 

n'fc  doubt —  Don't  hesitate— Don't 

—You  cannot  lose.     Dly  other  men  are 

bank  accounts,  bo  can  you.     Act;  then 

Just  name  oa  penny  post  card 


U     C     BnMnenn     Pr'"^  '  ^^^   "aciorles  Bldg.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

ill    Ci    nOEJinoOllj    rluOiy       Vanaaian  Branch  —  WaikorvUl;  Om, 


5.4  3    THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


LET  US  LEAD  THE  WORLD! 


Utah  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  episodes  in^American  history.  Men  and 
women,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  came  to  this  land  because  here  they  could  worship  God 
and  live  their  lives  according  to  the  strong  faith  which  was  within  them.  Ideals,  not 
love  of  wealth  or  luxury,  impelled  them  on.  They  conquered  a  land  which  appeared  to 
the  world'at  that  time  as  unconquerable  as  appear~tDday^4iLe  rocky-  mountain  sides  which 
surroun  1  our  valleys.  We  wisely  cherish  their  memory.  No  future  glory  will  ever  dim 
their  wonderful  achievement.       - 

Our  task,  now,  under  the  blessings  of  modern  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  arts 
is  to  build  upon  these  noble  deeds  of  the  past  a  history  of  progress. which  shall  carry  us 
to  the  world's  front.  We  have  a  rich  citizenship,  sons  arid  daughters  of  the  Pioneers, 
and  the  mi'Uy  other  tliousands  who  came  and  are  coming  to  the  intermountain  country 
to  build  homes. 

To  train  our  youth  for  conquest  of  our  yet  undeveloped  West  is  the  purpose  of  the  Utah 
.Agricultural  College.  The  courses  are  broad  and  liberal  in  the  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ences and  in  mathematics,  English  history,  economics,  literature  and  languages.  The 
courses  are  practical;  they  prepare  men  and  women  for  useful  and  paying  occupations. 
The  different  Schools  of  the  College  are  (1)  Agriculture,  (2)  .A.gricultural  Engineering, 
(3)  Home  Economics,  (4)  Commerce,  (5)  Mechanic  Arts  and  (6)  General  Science. 
A  letter  is  always  welcome.  Explain  your  hopes  and  ambitions:  if  you  need  help,  and 
tliousands  of  our  best  do  need  help,  the  College  may  be  able  to  aid  you.  Write  for  a 
c-;italogue.     .Address:    The  President  _  _ 

UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

LOGAN,  UTAH 


A   Pennsylvania 
Woman 

Writes  for  Utah  Sugar,  she 
says  no  other  sugar  can  compare 
with  it  for  quality. 

Mrs.  Vaughn,  a  national  ex- 
pert, endorses  and  uses  Utah 
sugar. 

If  people  at  a  di^ance  prefer 
Utah  sugar,  why  not  you  at 
home  who  share  the  millions  of 
dollars  created  each  year  by 
this  indu^ry. 

Home  Sugar  is  1 00  %  Pure, 
lOO'^'o  Good;  it  costs  less  than 
the  foreign  kind. 

Buy  Sugar  made  at 
Home 


When  you  think  of  "TRAVEL  STABILITY" 

You  think  of 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


and 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN 


Which    comprises    three   units — 
Union    Pacific  Railroad, 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad, 
Oregon-Washington      Railroad 
Navigation  Company. 

The  claims  of 

UOAnnEDS,  modern,  substantial. and 

complete — 
KQUirMENT,    the   latest    and    best — 
S^ERVICE,    unexcelled — 
Are  not  misty,  theoretic  generalities, 
the>'    are   facts. 

No  expense  has  l:)een  spared  In  the 
desire  to  secure  the  utmost  that 
modern  brains  and  invention  have 
provided  for  travel  comfort  and 
travel  safety,  and  every  mile  of  the 
Tsay  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  coast  is  under  the  pro- 
tection   of 

ELECTRIC    BLOCK    SAFETY 
SIGNALS 
For      descriptive      literature,      rates. 
reservations,    etc.,    consult    any    Ore- 
gon  Short  Line  Agent  or  write — 
D.   E.   Burley,   Gen.   Pass.  Agt. 
Oregon  Chort  Line  Railroad  Company, 
Salt    Lake    City,    Utah. 

THE  JVySNILB  INSTRUCTOR 


PORK  and   BEANS  are  not  the 
only  pure  products  packed  in  cans  by 

PIERCE'S 

Many  goodies  are  included,  among 
them  PIERCE'S  and  PIONEER 
Brands  of  Selected  Utah  Tomatoes, 
Sauerkraut,  Hominy,  Catsup  and 
others.  All  ranked  higher  under 
State  inspection  than  any  other 
cannery.  Always  Pure  —  Always 
Good — Always  Ready. 
Packed  and  guaranteed  by 

UTAH  CANNING  CO. 

OGDEN.  SINCE  1888 


WHO  STARTED   THIS    BRIGHTEN    UP    IDEA? 

Nature  started  it  originally  and  begins  it  anew  every  spring.  Every  bud,  every 
flower  that  gives  its  gay  color  to  a  dull  old  earth  is  a  part  o'  Nature's  Brightening  Up. 
Spring  house-cleaning  is  a  family  institution.  Nature  came  first  with  this  idea — 
CACTUS  POLISH  came  second.  We  can't  polish  the  flowers.  Nature  does  that. 
But  nature  won't  polish  and  clean  your  furniture  or  piano,  nor  your  auto  or  woodwork, 
nor  give  your  floors  a  lustrous  surface.  But  CACTUS  POLISHwill.  Contains  no  grease, 
alkali,  alcohol  or  harmful  ingredients.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


Sole  Distributors  for 
Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada. 
Manufactured  by  CACTUS  CHEMICAL  CO.,         SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Zi.  C.  M.  I. 


$5  BRINGS  YOU  A  PIANO— $10  BRINGS  YOU  A  PLAYER-PIANO 

freight  prepaid  and  you  SAVE  ONE-HALF  to  ONE-THIRD  ON  YOUR  PURCHASE 

Write  for  FREE  descriptive  circular  showing  large  number 
of  money  saving  pianos  and  player-pianos  that  have  been 
returned  from  rental,  traded-in,  and  used  as  store  demonstrators 
Our  factory  expert  has  been  busy  upon  them,  bringing  them  to 
their  original  condition  and  you  can  now  SECURE  A  PIANO 
or  PLAYER-PIANO  GOOD  AS  BRAND  NEW  BUT  AT 
ONLY  A  HALF  OR  A  THIRD  THE  PRICE. 

TERMS  MADE  TO  SUIT  YOUR  CONVENIENCE. 


bii"  "S*''  ! 


"OLDER  THAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH" 


iAY  THAT   YOU  SAIV   IT   IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


